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Gire me that glass, and therein will I read. — 
No deeper wrmkles yet ? Hath sorrow stniok 
So manj blows npon this faoe, 
And made no deeper wounds P 

McIkm^ U. Act. It. So. 1. 



The Three Thb history of India is a history of conquests. Daring 
SS^etftti ™^^ ^^^ three thousand years there has existed in India 
"Power in a social system, and a system of land tenure, of which 
India. the effects, combined with those of climate, have ever ren- 

dered the natives unable to withstand the first shock of 
invaders bom in hardier lands and under influences less corrupting. 
But many of the causes which enervated the natives of India have ener- 
vated also successive invaders, and, by a sort of compensation, India, 
which has been so little able to repel conquerors, has more than any 
other nation resisted the effects of conquest. The customs and institu- 
tions, which, when they received a permanent expression in the laws of 
Menu long before the Christian era, were already past maturity \ 
have in their chief features continued to our own times ; the masses 
of foreigners, introduced by invasions and settled in India, melted 
into the native population ; their ordinary language in the South 
was changed for, in the North became assimilated to an Indian 
dialect; and peculiarities, where they have survived, distinguish 
rather than separate the descendants of the conquerors and the con- 
quered. The work of conquests was rapid and intermittent, the 
process of absorption slow and gradual. To trace the former from 
the eighth to the eighteenth century is to follow the series of events 
by wHch the Mahometan power was again and again established in 
provinces of India ; to trace the latter is to investigate the operations 

^ Mwvm's Ancient Law, p. 18. The various authorities for the date of the 
Institutes of Menu ore collected in Morleifa AdriwnistraUon of Justics in India, 
p. 206. Sir William Jones taJces the one extreme view, putting their date at 
1280 B.C., Professor Wilson the other, making them as late as the seoond or 
third century before Christ. 



4 Th^ Mahometan Power in India. 

of the yaried bnt simple canses which neutralized Mahometaik 
influeoce and reduced Mahometan power to a name. 

It has been usual to di\ride the period of Mahometan rule in India 
according to the dynasties by which ascendancy was successively 
obtained. This is the form into which chronicles have generally 
fallen, either when in the obscurity of the past the names of sorereig^s 
have been almost all that could be accurately determined, or when 
that view of history has been taken in which the fortunes of a royal 
line seem more important than the condition of its subjects. But 
those who regard the Mahometan era in India, though they may not 
be exclusively devoted to the lives and actions of royalty and will 
not be dealing with an obscure antiquity, are yet likely to associate 
the history of the people with the annals of its kings. The materials 
for a history of India during the most striking period of the Maho- 
metan rule are singularly ample. But they are of a peculiar character. 
They are chiefly memoirs, or in the nature of memoirs of the 
sovereigns. The most important, as the most interesting, are the 
writings of the Mahometan Emperors themselves. Baber left a minute 
and characteristic narrative of his life and times. His descendant 
Jehangir left an autobiography less spiiited than that of Baber, but 
not less natural and not less fall of detail. Aurungzebe's letters 
almost form an autobiography. Nor does the figure of the sovereign 
stand out less prominently, where contemporary history has been 
transmitted by a dependant of the Court, such as Jouher the servant 
and historian of Humayun, or Abul Fazl the minister of Akbar and 
author of the Akbarnameh. And even where, as in the case of Ferishta 
the Persian historian of the 16th century, the history of a long period is 
presented in a connected form, the same tendency appears, a tendency 
to be ascribed to many causes, and among them the character of the 
history of India, in which the vicissitudes of dynasties form a strik- 
ing contrast to the unchanging nature and institutions of the people. 
" In Indian Histories, ''it has been said, "there is little which enables 
us to penetrate below the glittering surface."^ It will therefore be 
necessary in tracing the progress and influence of the Mahometan 
power in India to group the history round the various sovereigns. 
But this division may be made subordinate to another and more 
general division based on a principle which runs through the 
history of India. 

There have been three periods of Mahometan power in India. 
Each has begun with an invasion, and each has pursued a course 
which, although greatly affected by the character and powers of 
individual rulers, has in its general aspect been a course of gradual 
decay. In the first of these invasions the early vigour of Mahome- 
tanism came in contact with India, and the arms of Mahomet Casim 
were carried up the Indus as far as Multan. This period closes in 
the year 750 with the expulsion of the Mussulmans by the Bajputs. 

* EUiot*8 Historiayis of India, Preface, p. xv. 
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Two hundred and fifty years passed away, and then came the second 
period. Mahmud led a series of invasions from his capital of 
Qhazni. The power, of which he laid the foundations, seemed after 
Tarious vicissitudes to culminate in the time of Mahomet Toghlak, 
but the causes of decay had been long at work, and after the death 
e£ that prince the Mahometan empire rapidly dissolved. For more 
^lan a century India in a state of anarchy invited a conqueror. Then 
Buooeeded the third period of Mahometan rule — a period which, fore- 
shadowed in the conquests of Tamerlane, commenced by the invasions 
of Baber, continued by the four great successors of Baber, and 
prolonged by the sabtle genius of Aurungzebe, closed after the death of 
Aurungzebe in the degradation of the Mogul dynasty. Amid the 
confusion which ensued, and which was terminated only by British 
ascendancy, no Mahometan rulers rose to eminence except Hyder Ali 
and his son Tippoo, sultans of the state of Mysore. 

I. The First The earliest invasion of India by Mussulmans forms 
Period. ^j^g jg^g|. gggjjQ in j^Q ^pg^ ^Q^ Qf j^Q drama of Mahometan- 

Place of the igm j^ came almost at the close of that extraordinary 
metan In*^ and continuous series of military successes which was 
sion of India achieved by the first burst of Mahometan enthusiasm, 
in Mahomet- The century after the death of the prophet sufficed to 
an History, extend the Arab Empire to its farthest boundaries 
towards the west. Egypt and Syria were conquered 
before 644; Roman Africa and Spain before 713 ; and in 732 the 
valour of Charles Martel ended " the victorious line of march, 
which had been prolonged above a thousand miles from the rock 
of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire," ^ and perhaps saved 
Europe from the fate of India. Meantime, the arms and faith of 
the Mahometans had been carried over the countries on the east of 
Arabia with equal rapidity. The battles of Cadesia, Jellalla, and 
Neharvend, had completed the subjugation of Persia before the 
middle of the 7th century ; and a few years later the Arab 
Empire was advanced to the boundary of the Oxus. The Arabs 
in their invasion of Persia had to pass the chain of hills which, 
running parallel to the course of the Tigris, forms the western 
barrier of the country ; and thenceforward there was no obstacle 
to their advance across the plain of Khorasan. But, that 
plain crossed, there stood in their path a district which is a 
natural stronghold. Four chains of mountains, known as the chains 
of Hindoo Cosh, of Ghor, of Solyman, and of Mecran, rise almost from 
the bank of the Indus, and extend westward intersecting lines of 
broken heights. Thus is formed a country composed of fertile table- 
lands and almost inaccessible peaks, which, except for a strip of 
plain between the southernmost of these mountains and the sea, bars 
the only path by which an invading army can march upon India ^. 

* Qihbon, Decline amd FaU, oh. 52. 

' Cf. AUson's History of Eu/rope, vol. ri. ch. 40. § 33., for deacription of tli» 
natural characteristics of Afghanistan. 
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The Afghans who inhabited tke greater pert of this oountry were, as 
they have ever been, an independent and warlike race, and never so 
Ibrmidable as when defending their native fastnesses. It is easj to 
see that A%hanistan is the key of the Punjab. Many years later it 
formed the base of the Mahometan operations against India. At this 
period it opposed an invincible, though not nnassailed, obstacle to the 
advance of the Arabs. For the first time Mnssuln^ans were opposed 
' to Mnssolmuns ^ ; and thns the invaders, when they ^iconntered ilieir 
most stubborn opponents, had lost the motive tor the enthusiasm* 
which had triumphed over odds of unbelievers. The details of the 
contest which ensued are confused and uncertain. It is clear, how- 
ever, that Afghanistan retained its independence. But, though the 
result was thus unfavourable to the Mahometans, one of their 
^expeditions against Cabul was the cause of their fij^ contact with 
India, and gains an interest from the events of a time long subse- 
quent. In 664i a force detached under a lieutenant of the Arab 
general Abdurehman crossed the Indus, and carried fire and sword 
to the gates of Multan. This raid seems to have produced no lasting 
results, but it shewed with what ease a force master of Ghazni or 
Cabul could make itself master of the Punjab. 

^tj^^ The more important invasion which followed was made 

Invasion of by a different path. South of the mountains of Mecran 
Uahomet there lies a sandy tract, somewhat resembling in its 
<i^Bhii. position that part of Cilicia south of the range of Taurus 

AJ). 711. along which Cyrus and Alexander marched on the 
Euphrates. By way of this plain an invading army can reach the 
mouths of the Indus, and passing up the banks of the stream 
penetrate into Scinde and' the Punjab. Several bodies of Arab 
troops appear to have attempted such an expedition ; but it was 
not till 711, in the reign of Walid, sixth Caliph of the house of 
Ommiyah, that the efforts of any of them were attended with success. 
^ The immediate cause of the invasion was a rupture with Dahir, the 
Hindoo Bajah of Multan and Scinde. The expedition was planned 
by Hejaj, the Arab governor of Basra, and commanded by his 
youthful nephew Mahomet Casim. The invaders were animated 
with something of the zeal of the early Mahometan conquerors, and 
they achieved a rapid and decisive successs. The temple and town 

^ Twelve thousand converts were made on the first attack on Cabal. (FerishtaU 
History, ircmslated hy Briggs, i. 4.) Bnt Ferishta also says that the Afghans 
were converted in the time of Mahomet, and after making wars on the Bajah of 
Lahor entered into a compact to defend his comitry against other Mahometans, 
in retnm for a cession of territoiy. It is probable that this is in great part an 
attempt to explain the immunity which the Bajah of Lahor enjoyed frouL the 
house of Samani, (Gf. ElphmgUme's History of India, i. 500.) and the protection 
which, as Ferishta says, the Mahometans afterwards received from the Afghans 
when driven out of the Punjab by the Sumera Bajputs. But there seems no 
reason to doubt that the Afghans received the faith of Mahometanism before 
they were reached by its arms. 
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dT Dewal, near the modern Knrracbi^, were taken after a short 
siege ; Sebwan, A strong place <m the Indus, was eyacoated at the 
first summons ; aiid after two desperate battles at Alor and Ashcandra 
Mnltan was occupied, and all the dominions of Dahir passed into the 
bands of the Arabs. The fruits however of these conquests were lost 
almost as rapidly as they had been gained. Casinz was sacrificed to 
the jealousy of the Caliph Walid ^, and with him perished the hopes 
of an Arabian conquest of India. The Mahometans seem to have 
retained a supremacy in the Punjab for some years, but their hold 
on the country was feeble, and, at the fall of the house of Ommiyah 
in 750, the Bajputs c^the Sumera tribe rose in a successful rebellion, 
and compelled the remnant of the Mussulmans to take reftige in the 
country of the Afghans ^. 

Thus ended the first attempt to establish Mahometan power in 
India. In itself it was of no great importance, and produced, probably, 
no more lasting results on the Punjab than the attacks of the Gakkars 
Afghans to which that country was perpetually subjected. But its 
progress and the causes of its failure throw light on the far greater 
invasions, by which, after two centuries and a half, it was succeeded. 
Oanaesof ' ^^® country and people of India diflfered in many 
the Adlnre important respects from any of which the Mahometan 
of the Arab Arabs had in the previous course of their conquests 
^^ ^^ gained experience. To the system of land tenure in 
particular which existed among the Hindoos, the chief 
characteristics of Indian history may be ascribed ; and its effects be- 
come more conspicuous as the course of history advances. Even on 
ihis early invasion its effects were, probably, considerable. The in- 
vading Mahometans offered the same choice of tribute, conversion or 
death, as they had offered in Syria, in Egypt, and in Spain. But the 
degradation which submission to tribute had for a town of Egypt 
or of Spain, it had not for a town of Scinde or the Punjab. In the 
former case submission to tribute meant the galling acknowledge- 
ment of a conqueror. But the Hindoo was accustomed to pay to 
his sovereign a tribute, which often formed the only connection be- 
tween them, and to the Hindoo, therefore, submission to tribute meant 
merely the substitution of one ruler for another, of the Mahometan 
general for the Hindoo rajah. Nor did the Mahometans allow their 
seal for the &ith to carry them beyond the spirit of their original de- 
mand. Casim referred to the decision of the Caliph a question of Ma- 
hometan casuistry. If, he asked, a town has been stormed, the temples 

— — ~ — " x ' • ' ' ' 

^ The detaflfl of the geography of Casiin's expedition are, as might be expected* 
very doabtfhl. Feriahta (Hislory, vol. 4. p. 401.) sappoeed Bewal to be at 
Tafeta ; bnt JB^hizuBtone gives reasons on the anthority of Captain HcMnrdo to 
shew this is impossible. (Mph4nstaM^8 EUtory, i. 607. JoumaX of the AiiaUe 
8oei$ty, L p. 29.) Alor lies close to Bakkar wh^re its nuns are still to be seen. 
(Buimi^s TramU, iii. 76.) 

' Fer%shta*9 Huiory, ir. 410. 

» FwrUhUk'i Hiitory, i. 7. Cf. it. 411. 
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destroyed, and the lands of Bramins seized, does a snbmission to tri- 
bute on the part of the population entitle them to a restitution of 
their religious liberty P The answer came back that all the priyileges 
originally offered belonged to those that paid tribnte, that the lands 
were to be restored, freedom to rebuild the temples conceded, and 
even the allowance made by the Hindoo government continued. 
Under such circumstances a nominal sovereignty could easily be 
gained by the Mahometans. But it would be as easily lost, and 
the Mahometans on sustaining a defeat would lose their hold on the 
country. 

The peculiarities of the Hindoo religion must have produced 
results no less important when the creed of Mahomet was first brought 
into contact with the creed of Brahma. The assault indeed made 
on behalf of the faith of the prophet was very different from that 
which had been experienced by Persia or Syria. Casim appears 
to have been a general of skill and courage ; but we hear of no such 
letter from the Caliph as that of Abubeker which commanded the 
conquest of Syria, no desperate deeds of valour such as those of 
Caled or Amrou, and no such advance as that which carried " the 
foaming cavalry of the Mahometan leader to the waters of the Oxus." 
It is probable, however, that the Hindoo religion would have held its 
ground even had it been assailed with greater vigour. Like many 
other institutions of the country, -it was at once strong to resist, so 
as to preserve its individuality, and pliant to yield, so as not to be 
overcome. 

These two causes were of a permanent character, and it may be 
well to reserve a more detailed consideration of their effects till a 
later period. But there were two other causes, which specially 
affected the invasion of Casim. 

The faith of Mahomet owes its later and its more lasting con- 
quests to the conversion of the Tartars. Had it depended for pro- 
pagation, as during a century it did, on the arms of Arabs alone, the 
Mussulmans would not have occupied Constantinople, and after the 
time of Ferdinand and Isabella they would have ceased to be a Euro- 
pean power. Nor would they have conquered India. Their first 
invasion of that country was an Arab invasion, and it failed to pro- 
duce any permanent results. Their subsequent invasions were made 
by armies commanded chiefiy by leaders belonging to the TurkisU 
one of the three Tartar tribes, and of which the most warlike part 
consisted of Turkish soldiers. The conquest of India must be classed 
with that of Constantinople, not with those of Africa or Spain ^. For 

^ In the oonqnest of Spain the Afiricans played a principal part. Bnt Gibbon 
observes, ''With the religion they (the Africans) were found to adopt the language, 
name, and origin of the Arabs : the blood of the strangers and natives was in- 
sensibly mingled ; and from the Euphrates to the Atlantic the same nation 
might seem to be diffused over the sandy plains of Asia and Africa." DecU/tie 
wnd FobU, ch. 51. Buckle assigns to the Arabs &r too great a share in the con- 
quest of India ; and his statements on the subject seem very inaccnrat«. 
BuckU\ History of CiviUxation, i. 42, and note. 
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the task of conquest there can be no doubt that the Turks are a race 
far superior to the Arabs. The Arabs have been capable,, especially 
i;inder religious impulse^ of great efforts. They have accomplishecl 
enormous marches, and fought desperate battles. But they appear to 
have wanted the power of sustaining exertion, and of enduring an ad- 
verse fortune> In a single* century they had pushed their empire to its 
limits, and indeed had been compelled to recede from the pomt which 
t^ey had reached in France. Whatever valour they might display 
in such battles as those of Cadesia or Xeres, they could no^ proba- 
bly, after the defeat which Bajazet received from Tamerlane/have in 
a few years advanced to the siege of Constantinople, nor could they 
by successive invasions have made themselves masters of India. But, 
the task of conquest completed, many advantages are on the side of 
the Arabs. The Tartars, often as they have changed their country, 
have never changed their character. Amid civilisation they have 
remained barbarians ; their policy has been often shrewd, seldom 
enlightened ; and the success of their empires has been chiefly due to 
the unreasoning tenacity of a rude but imperial race. In Constanti- 
nople and in Turkey they have lived for four centuries on the capital 
accumulated under the Greek Emperors, Of arts and of litera- 
ture, history perhaps excepted, they have taught nothing to their 
Bnbjects, and learnt little from them. Such no doubt would have 
been the case in India had the invading armies been composed 
solely of Tartars. That it was not is owing to the fact that 
Arabs and Persians formed a considerable part of those armies, 
and exercised an influence, which, though far less than that of their 
Turkish companions in time of war, was far greater in the arts of 
peace. 

But had the army of Casim been composed of the same materials 
as the forces of Mahmud and of Baber, there would seem reason to 
doubt whether a great invasion could have been conducted by the 
road along which he advanced, or its conquests secured and maintain- 
ed by armies pursuing the same path. To invade India by way of 
Beloochistan and the Indus, was itself a confession of weakness and 
of inability to command the Punjab from the heights of Afghanistan. 
And the road was beset with difficulties. South of the mountains 
of Mecran it lay through a desert which had proved disastrous to the 
followers of Alexander^. And an army advancing up the Indus was 
compelled to move exposed on one flank to the Afghans, on the 
other to the Rajputs the best and the hereditary soldiers of India. 
It might appear that a force holding the mouths of the Indus could 
prolong its march through Cutch and Gujerat, and penetrate India 
along the line of the Nerbadda. But this in the time of Casim would 
hiave been impossible. It is probable that the Rin of Cutch which 
interposes between the mouth of the Indus and the borders of 



The desert of Gedrosia. Arrian^ Uxped. Alex. lib. iii. ch. 28, 

B 
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Gujerat was ia those days part of the sea.^ And had the Bin of 
Catch been passed, a farther advance to the east would have been 
difficalt and unprofitable. Along the north bank of the Nerbadda ran 
the line of the Vindhya mountains crowned with forts which, in later 
times, were the strongholds of independent or rebel tribes ; on the 
south the Ghauts were held by a gallant race, the ancestral race of the 
Mahrattas ; and an army advancing along the line of the river would 
have found its march terminate in the impenetrable forests of Orissa. 
India can be conquered only on the line of the Ganges. It is from 
the battle of Plassy, which planted the English supremacy at the 
mouths of that river, that the English supremacy dates. The ad- 
vance of the English was up the Ganges, the advance of the Ma- 
hometans was down it. The latter path is commanded by the 
Punjab, which is in turn commanded by the mountains on the west 
of the Indus ; and it was from Ghazni " the cradle" as it has been 
called ** of Mahometan power in Central Asia,"^ that two hundred 
and fifty years later a Turkish army marched on the next Mahome- 
tan invasion of India. 

n. The Se- Qf the Tartar nation, the Turks and Moerals were the 
At ©d t *^^ principal races, and under Genghis Khan, Bajazet, 
of the Turk- ^^^ Tamerlane, have played the greatest part in history, 
ish Invaders. Before the Christian era, the Tartars had occupied the 
country which lying beyond the Oxus was called by the 
Arabs Mawar al Nahr, the equivalent of its more common name 
Transoxiana ^. In the 7th century this country was tributary 
to. China*. But the tribute, when levied, fell on the Persians by 
whom the towns were occupied *». The Tartar hordes wandered 
free over the plains ; they were uncontrolled by any central autho- 
rity ; and their vast numbers, their unsettled character, and their 
warlike spirit, to fit them for conquest, needed only such an ob- 
ject as Mahometanism was able to supply. Among these hordes 
the Turkish clans held the first place, and by them was commenced 
in Asia the series of Tartar conquests, which, many centuries later, 
they brought to a close in Europe. 

In 670 the Arabs under Catiba, governor of Khorasan, crossed the 

* Bwme*8 Trmelsy iii. 309. 

2 Alison* s History of EwropCy vol. iii. oh. 16, § 1. 

3 The traditional account of the conquegt of Transoxiana by the Tartars is 
related in Abulghazi' s History of the Ta/rtars, vol. i. p. 16. Abnlghazi was a 
direct descendant of Genghis Khan, and succeeded to the sovereignty of Kharizm 
at the beginning of the I7fch century. His work professes to be a history of the 
Tartars from the times of Adam to his own. He informs us that Ogus Khan, 
who lived 5000 years before Genghis Khan, and reigned 118 years, led the 
Tartars southward, and conquered Samarcand Balk and " all the great Bucharia.'' 
Cf. ErsMne's History of India, Appendix A. vol. i. p. 533. 

* Be Ovdgne*s Histoire Qin4alogique des Hwws, vol. i. pt. 2. p. 477. 

* Erskine*s Trcmslatimi of Baber's Memoirs, Introduction, p. xliii. 
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Oxus, and invaded Transoxiana. The Turks were defeated, the 
kingdom of Fergbana was reduced, and by the year 713 Transoxiana 
was subject to the authority of the Arab general. This year marks 
the point at which the Arab Empire attained its most widespread 
limits. At one extremity its northern boundary was the frontier of 
Spain, at the other its northern boundary was formed by Mount Imaus 
and the Jaxartes. The Caliphs of this period are called by 
Gibbon "the most potent and absolute monarcha of the globe." 
But the countries composing this Empire had been too recently and 
too rapidly conquered to be connected by any bond of union. The disso- 
lution of the ill- cemented fabric was hastened by the contests of rival 
claims to the Caliphate. The house of Ommiyah was dethroned and 
almost destroyed. " In the tenth century," says Gibbon, " the chair 
of Mahomet was disputed by three Caliphs or Commanders of the 
Faithful, who reigned at Cairoan, Cordova, and Bagdad, excommu- 
nicated each other, and agreed only in a principle of discord that a 
sectary is more odious and criminal than an unbeliever." ^ Nor did 
that part of the Empire which fell to the line of Abbas long retain 
its unity. In the reign of Mamun, sixth Caliph of the Abbassides, 
Khorasan and Transoxiana successfully asserted their independence 
under a general named Tahir. A few years later, the Caliphs of 
Bagdad sank to the position of nominal sovereigns ; Tranoxiana and 
Khorasan were retained by the house of Tahir ; and the rule of the 
house of Tahir was succeeded by that of the Samanis. In the reign 
of Abdulmelek, fifth sovereign of the dynasty of Samani, there 
happened an event from which dates the conquest of India by the 
Mahometans. By a change in fortune common in societies where 
there is no rank between the sovereign and the people, Alptegin, a 
Turkish slave, rose to the dignity of governor of Khorasan. In this 
position, at the death of Abdulmelek, he used his influence against the 
candidate for the throne who eventually became successful ; and the 
resentment of the new sovereign deprived him of his government. 
He fled to Ghazni, and there among the mountains of Solyman 
asserted and maintained his independence. Sebektegin, who had 
also been a Turkish slave, succeeded him; by Sebektegin was founded 
the house of Ghazni ^ ; and by the house of Ghazni was commenced 
the series of conquests which established a Mahometan Emperor at 
Delhi. 

The Honae Sebektegin iand his son Mahmud offer some points of 
of Ghazni. resemblance to Philip and Alexander. In both cases the 
father consolidated a kingdom, which afforded the son a basis for ex- 
tensive conquests. And in both cases the contests of the father 
were with peoples connected with his own in previous history, the 
son carried his arms into fields of new enterpiise. On the side of 



* Oihhon, oh. 62. 

2 FerisMa*8 Eistoryj i. p. 13. Sebektegin married the daughter of Alptegin. 

b2 
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India, Sebektegin's sole achievemeiit was a fruitless victory over 
Jeipal, BAJah of Labor; on the side of Persia, he extended his 
kingdom to Candahar, and placed Mabmnd in the government of 
Khorasan. 

The conduct of Asiatic sovereigns towards their rival kinsmen 
has afforded an illustration to Lord Bacon. The first victory of 
Mahmud was obtained over his brother, and gained him the throne 
of Ghazni^. The power thus acquired enabled him to defy the en- 
feebled dynasty of Samani, and when recognition in his government 
of Khorasan was refused by Mansur the Second, eighth king of that 
dynasty, he declared himself independent, claimed investiture from 
the roi faineant, who bore the title of Commander of the Faith- 
ful, struck the names of the Samanis out of the Moslem liturgy, 
and assumed the style of Sultan of Ghazni^, Then^ in the year 
1001, he " turned his thoughts towards Hind."* 
MiLhm &* ^^ *^® twelve invasions which Mahmud led into 

InvasloxiB* Iiidia it will be sufficient to state the chief features and 
A.D. 1001. * *t6 results. For thirteen years his achievements against 
the rajah of the Punjab were brilliant rather than solid. 
Multan was twice taken, Cashmere was twice overrun, two great 
battles were gained at Peshawar, and together with droves of prison- 
ers, the human booty of this warfe-re, immense treasures were carried 
back to Ghazni from Nagarcot and from the temple of Tanesar. No 
permanent settlement however was effected ; and during these years 
a great part of Mahmud's forces was still engaged in campaigns to- 
wards the west. But by the year 1016 his empire had reached the 
Caspian, and all his strength was collected for an invasion of India. 
The line of march was across the Punjab, and down the Granger. 
The point of attack was Canonj. Whatever truth there may be in 
the statements of Hindoo and Mussulman writers that the walls oi 
this city measured thirty miles round, and that it numbered sixty 
thousand bands of musicians, and thirty thousand shops where the 
areca nut was sold *, there can be no doubt that it was one of the most 
magnificent cities of India. It surrendered without a blow ; and Mah- 
mud accepted its Rajah as an ally. A few years afterwards a garrison 
was established at Labor ; and the footing thus gained in India was 
turned to advantage in two final expeditions. Both are famous in 
the writings of Mahometan authors ; the first, for the desperate 
courage exhibited by the Rajputs in the defence of the great Hindoo 
temple of Somnaut, and the pious zeal of the Moslems in the holy 



* FerisJMa History, i. p. 28. 

3 f< Hahmond ^ohangea le premier le titre de roi contre celni de sultan.*^ 
Eammen^s Empire Ottorrum, i. p. 11. De Qmgne^s Histoire des Huns, i. p. 239. 
3 F&rishtcCs History, i. 37. Mills* History oflndda, ii. 245. 

* Mphmstone's History, (i. 547.) quoting Colonel Tod, (ii. p. 7,) and Major 
IfewTwW, (p. 54.) See also note by Gihhon, ch. 57. 
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conquest ; the second, for a naval victory on the Indus, gained over 
four thoQsand boats of the Jats. ^ 

Of Mahmud's achievements in these expeditions the establishment 
of a permanent force in Labor is, beyond doubt, the most important. 
For many years Labor remained the centre of Mahometan power in 
India. Had Mahmud been animated with the relip^ous ardour 
of the early Moslem generals, the effects of his conquests on the 
belief of the conquered would have been of far greater moment than 
the acquisition of territory or a strong fort. But the ruling passion 
of Mahmud was not religion, nor even ambition, but avarice. It is 
related that just before his death he sent for the treasures which his 
life had been spent in amassing, gazed at them without speaking, 
and burst into tears as he bade them farewell ^. The scene would 
afford a subject to a painter ; and its contrast to the death scene of 
Mahomet is illustrative of the changed spirit of Mahometanism. It 
is doubtful whether any of Mahmud's expeditions were inspired bj 
a zeal for the faith. The occupation of the temples of Nagarcot aijL< 
Tanesar was probably more attractive on account of the wealth^ 
which they contained than on account of the blow which their pro- 
fanation inflicted on the hostile religion ; and the temple of Som 
naut was as renowned for its treasures as for its sacred character*. 
The other quahties of Mahmud tended no less to render him an in- 
different propagandist. He was a sceptic, or even an unbeliever ; 
and, although the Moslem historians extol his holy zeal, it is proba- 
ble that his attention to ceremonials and his vision of the prophet, by 
which he declared himself convinced of the prophet's mission, were 
designed to gain the confidence of those of his subjects who had not 
yet lost the enthusiasm of their belief. His scepticism, like that of 
Akbar, was accompanied by tolerance and generosity. Gibbon selects 
two anecdotes of his life as " the flowers of science and virtue." His 
firmest ally in India was the Hindoo Bajah of Canouj. As a suc- 
cessor to the sovereign of Gujerat, whom he deposed, he appointed 
a Hindoo. His love of art and literature overcame even his avarice. 
The greatest writers of the time were his courtiers *. His mosque, 
" The Celestial Bride," was the most splendid building in the splendid 



^ Ferishta^s History, i. 82. Elphinstone, (i. 560,) says he qnesiions if 1000 boats 
could be now collected on the Indus and the rivers connected with it. GKbbon 
(ch. 67,) doubts the account of the " artillery" of Mahmud given by Ferishta, as 
quoted by him from Bow's History of Hindostan, (i. 49,) but does not extend his 
scepticism to the 4000 boats. Some authorities maJce the number 8000. Cf. 
MilW 8 History, (ii. 252.) 

2 The story is told somewhat differently in Qibhon, ch. 57. Cf. Ferishta's 
History, i, 84. 

3 The famous idol of this temple, which Mahmud broke with a blow of his 
mace, is said alone to have contained jewels and gold worth more than 
£9,000,000. Price's History of the Mahometcm Empire, vol. ii. p. 290. note. 

* Ferishta's History, vol. i. p. 89, enumerates these authors. 
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city of Ghaani i. This was not the spirit of Mahomet, of Caled, or 
of Omar ; and the faith of India remained unchanged, perhaps un- 
shaken, by the conquests of Mahmud. 

Development I'rom the establishment of the Mahometan garrison 
of the at Labor we may now proceed to trace the steps by which 

Mahometan the Mahometan possessions in India, at first a precarious 
Empire In dependency of the kingdom of Ghazni, became indepen- 
dent, and developed into an Empire. The process by 
which this change was effected resembles that which made England 
the home of its Norman conquerors. At first the Punjab was an 
appanage of Ghazni, as England was of Normandy. Gradually the 
conquerors exchanged their old country for their new. They fixed 
their residence in the territory which they had acquired ; they devoted 
themselves to its government ; they drew their armies fix)m ite in- 
habitants ; and, at last, the relative positions of the two countries 
were reversed, and the conquerors of the new country became 
foreigners and invaders in the old. 

The Seljnk The first agents in this change were the Seljuk Turks. 
Turks. Although many Turks had entered the armj' of Mahmud, 

the Seljuks were at this time the first horde who for many centuries 
had crossed the Oxus ^ ; and they already displayed the qualities which 
four centuries later made them masters of Constantinople. They 
had been held in check by Mahmud, but they defeated his suc- 
cessor Masaud at the great battle of Zendecan, and established a 
new dynasty in Persia^. A power holding the tract of Afghanistan 
is in a position of vantage both towards the east and the west. It 
may descend on the plains of the Punjab, or on those of Herat and 
E^orasan. But the country to the west of Afghanistan is not pro- 
tected by the range of Himalayas from the incursions of Tartar hordes * ; 
and not only was the immediate efiect of the battle of Zendecan to 
drive Masaud into India, but its ultimate effect was to render hope- 
less the extension of the kingdom of Ghazni towards the west, and 
concentrate upon India the ambition of the kings of Ghazni. This 
was the tendency, though not the uninterrupted tendency, of events 
during the half century which followed the death of Mahmud. At 
one time, a king of Ghazni obtained a temporary dominion over 
Transoxiana by marriage with a daughter of the Seljuk monarch. At 
another, the territory of Ghazni was bounded on the east by the 



1 MilVs History f ii. 249. note. Ferishta's History, i, 61. FergusorCs Hamdboolc 
of ArcMtectwre, p. 413. 

3 j^iii (History, ii. 241,) enmnerates the ancient invasions by Tnrks of Hyr- 
oania, Bactria, and Sogdiana. 

3 Gihhon, eh. 57. 

* Only one invasion of Tartars across the Himalays is recorded. In 1242 the 
Moguls attacked Bengal from Thibet by way of Nepaol. Mill (History, ii. p. 268,) 
seems to donbt even this invasion. Bat the account of Ferishta appears clear. 
Ferishta*8 History, i. 231. 
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walls of the town. Bat during this period Mahometan power was 
gradually prevailing in the Punjab ; and, although Ghazni was never 
occupied by the Seljuks, the royal residence was by Masaud the 
Second transferred in 1600 to Lahore.^ 

The influence of the Afghan kings of Ghor next 
Tlie House becomes conspicuous in the chain of events which 
ofGlior. established Mahometan power in India. The kings 
of Ghor hitherto had been inactive and insignificant. They 
now enter on a rapid course of conquest, a striking change 
which is to be attributed partly to the genius of individual rulers, 
partly to the addition of large numbers of Turkish soldiers to the 
brave but less enterprising forces of Afghanistan. The contest 
between Ghor and Ghazni was of some duration, and was decisive. 
It commenced soon after the accession of Behram to the throne of 
Ghazni in 1118 ; it was continued with alternations of success ; and 
it virtually terminated in 1152 with the capture and destruction of 
Ghazni by Alaudin, the " Burner of the World" ^. Khusru, the son 
of the defeated king of Ghazni, fled to Lahore, and maintained there 
for four and thirty years a reign which, inglorious as it was, spread 
and deepened Mahometan influence in the Punjab. 

The command of India afforded by the possession of Afghanistan 
was now in the hands of the kings of Ghor. India was not however 
the only, though the most promising, field open to them. The power 
of the Seljuks had been broken by fresh inroads from the north, and 
they no longer presented the same impassable barrier against an 
invasion of Herat. In this last direction the forces of Ghor might 
have been exclusively engaged, but for a circumstance which pro- 
duced a second great Mahometan conqueror of India. The govern- 
ment of Gheias-u-din, who came to the throne of Ghor in 1157, was 
administered by his brother Shahab-u-din ^ ; and, while the nominal 
sovereign occupied himself with occasional attacks on Khorasan, the 
real ruler took for his province the conquest of India. 

-J. Shahab-u-din, although his conquests were more exten- 
or M^omet ^ive and more permanent than those of Mahmud, holds a 
Gbori. place far inferior in the histories of his religion to that 

occupied by the first Mahometan conqueror ; and his 
fame is not preserved by snch detailed accounts of his actions, nor 
individualised by such characteristic anecdotes. Nearly all nations 
have in their annals a hyperborean period, in which lived men 
greater than their degenerate descendants, and in which the light 



* Ferishta'a History, I 143. * Ferishta*s History , i. 156. 

^ Shahab-n-din is the name which this prince bears in the pages of Elphin- 
stone. By Ferishta he is called Moyiz-ood-Deen-Mahomed-Ghori. He is often 
styled Mahomet Ghory in Indian histories. Of. FerisMcCs History i. 168, and 
Brigg's note in loc. The name Mahomet occmti so frequently in Eastern his- 
tories that it is well, when possible, to use some other appellation by which 
personages have been distingaished. 
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of history is not dimmed by the mists which hang over succeeding 
ages. Such were the time of Romulus, of Charlemagne, and of 
Arthur, and such, we may be inclined to believe, were to Moslem 
historians the times of Mahmud, but such were not those of Shahab- 
u-din. Yet the contest which Shahab waged was fierce and oft'on 
doubtful. Four monarchs, reigning at Delhi, Ajmir, Canouj, and 
Guzerat, ruled the north of India ; and the two former kingdoms 
were subsequently united under one government. The feudal 
caste of the BEgputs was still spread over India, and formed a strong 
element in the armies of each of these sovereigns. In 1186, Khusru, 
the last of the race of Ghazni, was captured at Labor. But five 
years later Shahab was defeated by Pritni, Rajah of Ajmir and Delhi. 
It was, probably, this defeat which the cause of his subsequent 
victories. After it he declared, says the Mahometan historian, that 
" he never slumbered in ease, or waked but in sorrow and anxiety" ^. 
He re-organized his army, and, by a series of successes for four years, 
captured Ajmir, Delhi, Canouj, and Benares, and conquered Hin- 
dostan as far as Oade. To this day the famous column^ which 
bears the name of Shahab's general, commemorates Shahab's victory 
over the great Rajah of Delhi. He was recalled from these triumphs 
by the threatening attitude of the Sultan of Kharizme, who had 
subverted the rule of the Seljuks in that country. A contest ensued, 
in the course of which Shahab's brother died, and which Shahab 
himself did not live to terminate. His dominions in India were not 
however meantime neglected. They were maintained and extended 
chiefly by Kutb-u-din, whom he had raised from slavery to the 
command of his army ; and at his death he was sovereign of nearly 
all the plain country of Hindostan. Malwa remained independent ; 
in Guzerat the Mahometans held only the capital ; and among the 
hills there were, as there have been almost to the present day, tribes 
who set at defiance the rulers of the surrounding country. Thus 
was established a Mahometan empire in India, dependant on the 
sovereignty of Gbor. Thirty years later it was an independent 
empire with its capital at Delhi. 

The inrup- At the death of Shahab-u-din, in 1206, his dominions 
KhS mion^' w®^® divided among three of his officers who had been 
A.D. 1221. * his slaves. Kutb-u-din retained Hindostan of which he 
had conquered a considerable portion; Nasir-u-din occu- 
pied Multan and Scinde ; Eldoz governed the original possessions 
of the dynasty in Afghanistan. The last of these princes was 
engaged in an unsuccessful contest with the Sultan of Kharizme, 
when he and his opponent alike were overwhelmed by the inruption 
of Genghis Khan. We have seen that the efiecb of the invasion 

1 Feri8'hta*8 Eistory, i. 174. 

2 See Ferguson* s Hand-hook of Architectv/re, (p. 420.) for an engraving of this 
colnmn. " It surpasses" says Ferguson " any building of its class in the whole 
world." It still goes by the name of the Minar of Kootub. 
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of the Seljuks was to force the people occnpying the heights of 
Afghanistan towards India. What the Seljaks began the Moguls ac- 
complished. Genghis Khan at the head of the three nations of Tar- 
tary pursued the forces of Kharizrae across the Indus, and plundered 
the country of Nasir-u-din ^. This event derives its greatest interest 
in general history from the subsequent fortunes of the Turks who 
followed Jelaludin, son of the Sultan of Kharizme. Driven back with 
their leader into Scinde they advanced with the retiring forces of 
the Moguls, carried their march onward into Asia Minor, and 
planted a population among whose descendants were the founders of 
the Ottoman Empire, Bajazet who encountered Tamerlane, and 
Mahomet the Second, conqueror of Constantinople.^ The effect of 
the inruption of Genghis IQian on the history of India was more 
immediate. It weakened the power of Nasir-u-din without affecting 
that of Altamsh, son and successor of Kutb-u-din ; after the de- 
parture of Genghis, Altamsh was enabled to conquer the terri- 
tories of Nasir ^ ; other conquests followed ; Malwa and Bengal 
became subject ; the son of Altamsh governed in Bahar ; and an 
empire of Hindostan was established at Delhi under the sanction of 
the Caliph of Bagdad. 

Of every central authority established in India, till the empire of 
the English, the limits at any time can only be generally indicated, 
and the influence within those limits has been subject to endless 
variations. This is to be ascribed to the peculiar character of 
every such central authority. When a nation had bowed before 
the Koman arms, the laws, the manners, and in some degree 
the language of the subject race became assimilated to those 
of Rome. When the Greeks invaded a country successfiilly, 
the Greek cities spread, like a network, by the Greek victor 
obtained a permanent hold on the government and character 
of the conquered people. But the conquest of a province of 
India did not involve these or similar results. It involved merely 
the subjection or dethronement of the rulin g princ e, if his subjection, a 
tribute was imposed which was paid only so long as the conqueror 
was strong and the subject weak, if his dethronement, a successor was 
appointed whose hopes were soon bent on attaining independence. 
These changes in the condition of an empire were multiplied by the 
opportunities which were periodically afforded for effecting them. 
The death of an emperor was succeeded by a time of confusion, of 
which the duration depended on the superiority in force of any one 
of the rival claimants to the throne. In the phrase of a Persian 
usurper, " the longest sword was the best title." And claimants were 
likely to be numerous. The principle of family succession was 



* Abulghazi*8 History of the TaHwrs, vol. i. p. 126. FerisTvta's History, vol. 4. 
p. 416. 
2 Gihhon, ohs. 64, 65, 68. ' Ferishta's History, iy. p. 420. Of. i. p. 208. 
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strongly recognized, that of primogeniture hardly at alP. The 
consequence was that every member of a family had a right which 
it depended on his power to enforce ; and the contests of the royal 
race were not seldom further embroiled by those of dependants, 
sometimes ambitious themselves of sovereignty, more often of 
the regency, or the first place at court. In all cases the army wa& 
on the side of revolution ^. The half century which succeeded the 
death of Altamsh was a period during which the empire was 
constantly subjected to such changes, owing to the number and 
various characters of the sovereigns who in turn obtained the 
throne^. The authority af the Mahometan monarchs appears to 
have gradually declined ; and this is to be ascribed, partly to the 
causes whose constant operation weakened Mahometan power in 
India and rendered periodical reinvigoration from individual genius 
or from foreign aid necessary to its continuance, partly to the inroads 
of the Moguls and the apprehension caused by their occupation oF 
Transoxiana and even of Thibet *. The Mahometan empire may be 
said generally to have extended during this period over the plain 
country of Hindostan, and at the close of this period a new conqueror 
carried the Mahometan power into the Deccan. 

The death in 1288 of Keikobad, the last monarch of the 
of KhiS?^^ house of Ghor, was followed by a contest among the 
chiefs of his army for the vacant throne. Whatever the 
disadvantages of these recurring struggles for power, their result 
generally was that able rulers came to the head of affairs. Such 
undoubtedly were Jelaludin and his nephew Aland in, of the house 
of Khilji. During the reign of his uncle, Alaudin made an extra- 
ordinary march over the Vindhya mountains from his province 
of Oude, sacked Deogiri ^ the capital of the greatest sovereign in the 

^ Maine's Ancient LaWy pp. 242, 243. ErsJsme's Translation of Baber's Memoirs, 
IntrodMction^ p. 45. Bender's Voyage to tike East Indies, Pinkertony viii. 132. 

2 *' They (the soldiers') loved nothing better than a- revolution, for they had 
always on such an occasion a donation of six months' pay from the treasury." 
Ferishta's History y quoted by Mill, {MilVs History, ii. 291.) 

3 One of these was a Sultana — the only Mahometan Empress of India. Fe-- 
rishta (i. 217.) says " those who scrutinise her actions most severely will find in 
her no fault but that she was a woman." The imprudent favour extended to one 
of her servants may be considered a part of this sole fault. Her sex enabled her 
to marry a Turkish chief by whom she had been t'anquiahed; but the pair were 
defeated and put to death by the former confederates of the husband. Another 
of these sovereigns was of a retiring character, and devoted himself to litei-attlre 
in preference to the government. Another did still more to incite revolu- 
tions by attempting to exclude Hindoos from public oflaoes. 

* Of. note to p. 14. The number of these inroads is very variously stated. 
Ferishta gives many more than the other authorities. These appear to have 
eight of importance, all probably from Transoxiana. Of. Elphinstone* s History, 
ii. 37. and authorities there mentioned. De Quigne's Histoire des Huns, iii. 250 
et seqq. 

^ Ferishta* s History, i. p. 305. The name of this place was changed to Doula<r 
tabad by Mahomet Toghlak, Ferishta^ i. p. 420. 
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Deccaii, and obtained permanent possession of Elichpoor. His 
snccesses, after he obtained the throne on the death of his uncle, 
and those of his generals, were still greater. Guzerat was conquered ; 
Warangol, the capital of Telingana, was taken ; the Rajah of the 
Sesodia tribe of Rajputs was made tributary; the Rajah of Maharastra 
was led captive to Delhi ; Maaber, on the east coast opposite 
Malabar, was occupied ; and the arms of Delhi were carried over 
Camata. These imposing conquests were, perhaps, made too rapidly 
to be securely held ; bat daring the intrigues and violence which 
followed the death of Alaadin, the next monarch maintained his 
fiscendancy in the Deccan, and extended his empire by the addition 

of Malabar. A new dynasty followed, that of the house 
ofToghiSk. o^Toghlak. The first prince of the line employed his 

power to strengthen the hands of a Mahometan viceroy 
in Bengal. The second, Mahomet Toghlak, in the early years of his 
reign, completed the conquest of the Deccan. 

About the year 1330 the Mahometan empire in India ,^ - 
the ^st included the greatest extent of the country ever subject 
Mahometan *® ®^® Mahometan ruler. From this point it rapidly 
Ilxnpire, and declined. It was more than one hundred and twenty 
the Causes years since Shahab-u-din had poured a host of foreigners 
of this in to the North of India, and about one hundred and t wenty 

Decline. years since India had become independent of Ghor and 

Ghazni, and the flow of immigrants from those countries had been 
checked^. The physical character of the fourth generation cannot fail 
to have been affected by influences of climate ; and those influences 
would make themselves felt more strongly as the Mahometan power 
advanced from the comparatively healthy Punjab to the hot and moist 
plains of the Ganges and of Bengal, It is probable that many of the 
tjonquerors took wives from among the daughters of the country^, and 
that thus the race of the conquerors became assimilated to that of 
their subjects. Many converted Hindoos andlso me unconverted Hindoos 
were in the ranks of the Mussulman armies ; and even immediately 
after the death of Mahmud we hear of a contingent of Hindoo horse. 
Nor, towards the close of this period, was the profession of the Hindoo 
faith an insuperable obstacle to the attainment of high office in the 
armies and at the courts of the Mahometan sovereigns*. The chief 

^ There appears to have been some constant immigration of Afghans and 
Tartars between the great invasions. Adventurers brought horses for sale ; bnt 
these adventurers, thongh distinguished families were said to have been descended 
from them, were probably few in nomber. Cwnnvn^hamC s History of the Sikhs, 
p. 79 and note. 

^ The princes certainly did. Amir Khusra the Pershrn poet composed a poem 
to celebrate the romantic loves and marriage of the eldest son of Alandin and 
Dewal Devi daughter of the Bajah of Guzerat. Alaudin had previously placed 
the mother of Dewal Devi in his harem, and the force of the empire was 
employed to carry off the daughter from her father. Ferishta's History, i. 366. 

•^ Ghoias-u-din, who came to the throne in 1266, expressly excluded Hindoos 

c 2 
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difference between the histories of the empii'e founded by Mahmad 
and of the empire founded by Baber lies in the greater support ob- 
tained by the former from foreign troops. We shall see by what 
policy the Great Moguls succeeded for a time in supplementing the 
defect of material strength. When their policy failed, their empire 
decayed. And when the armies of Mahmud's successors lost the 
supremacy which a northern race invariably obtains in India, causes 
similar to those which enfeebled the successors of Aurungzebe 
wasted the empire of Mahomet Toghlak. 

The period which culminated in the reign of Mahomet Toghlak 
conveys a striking impression of the extent of the Mahometan 
conquests, and of the facility with which at least in their. later stages 
they were made. To observe the character of Mahometan despotism 
and the manners and influence of the court at Delhi, it is not to this 
period that we must turn, but to that later era combining the 
incidents of fable and the evidence of history which is associated 
with Akbar and Aurungzebe. The empire of the house of Toghlak 
and of the preceding dynasties seem rather to impress the contrast 
of the rapid steps by which sovereignty could be gained in India 
with the rapid decline which it was liable to experience, and to illus- 
trate the peculiar conditions of the country under which such political 
transformations were produced. The more knowledge has been 
acquired of India, the more it has become clear that, although the 
annals of kings and courts form all the history, the real political and 
social condition of the country has rested on a state of things in^reat 
measure withdrawn from and unaffected by the events which history 
records. It has rested on the tenure of land and the divisions of caste. 
The villages, which are the social and political units of India, were 
the earliest developements of patriarchal life. They contain within 
themselves all the elements necessary to existence and government 
where men travel little^. They have their priest, their oflficer of 
revenue, their notary, their craftsmen, and their police. Sometimes 
the land of the village is held by all the villagers as coparceners, 
sometimes by a coparcenery of landowners of whom the remainder 
of the inhabitants are tenants. But everywhere tenancy has tended to 

from offices. Bnt this is spoken of as an exceptional measure. Probably tho 
Hindoo insurrections in his reign were the special cause of it. Khusru, vizir of 
Mebarik, son and successor of Alaudin, was a converted Hindoo, and so was tho 
vizir of Nasir-u-din, who came to the throne in 1390. Later, Baber said that all 
the officers of revenue were Hindoos. Baher^s Memoirs translated hy Ershine, 
p. 232. The first Sultan of the line of Ghazni is mentioned as employing Hindoo 
troops and a Hindoo general, but they probably stood towards him in the relation 
of allies. Ferishta^s History, i. p. 105. 

^ This appears to have been true of the mass of Hindoos. But large numbers 
of pilgrims visited such temples as those of Coupele and Somnaut. And the 
Institutes of Menu (9. 76) provide that a wife shall wait for her husband eight 
years if he be gone on a pilgrimage, six if he leave to acquire fame, three if for 
pleasure. The casuistical ingenuity of this code, however, sometimes outstripped 
the requirements of society. Caste prohibited the Hindoos from travelling by sea. 
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give rights in the land, and everywhere the village has been a separate 
and independent community. Towards the king all these villages 
stood in a definite relation fixed by the sacred code. He had a rent- 
charge on the land of the village, and was bonnd to afibrd it protec- 
tion from external enemies ^. With its government he had little to 
do, with its religion nothing. In the former case, his interference 
was rendered unnecessary by an elaborate and immutable code of 
laws under the sanction of religious authority ; in the latter, inter- 
ference would have been an encroachment on the sacred province 
of the Brahpain. He could, if he chose, alienate his rights in the 
land, if he did not, they passed at his death to his real or adopted 
heir. It is easy to see what facilities this state of society afforded for 
changes of dynasty. A native line of immemorial antiquity might 
fill the throne, a Mahometan emperor might rule at Delhi, a 
Mahratta conqueror might descend from the western Ghauts, and 
call his tribute chout or sirdesmukee, but the condition of the little 
village was always the same, it carried on its self-contained existence, 
paid the tribute to the power which claimed to receive it, and looked for 
a protection which was too seldom afforded^. Such was the effect 
of joint peasant proprietorship and a fixed code. But this equality 
of the mass of the population and the vast interval between them 
and their sovereign had another important effect. As nowhere are 
changes of dynasties more rapid than in India, so nowhere are 
changes of individual condition more common and more great. This 
was the case among the Hindoos no less than among their Mahome- 
tan conquerors. Mahmud, we have seen, was the son of a slave ; 
Kutb-u-din was a slave himself ; in later times a Hajpat of private 
station became prince of the Mahrattas ; and of the prime ministers 
of the last Mahratta peshwa one had been a' singer the other a foot- 
man. Indeed to mention the generals and sovereigns who have 
risen from a low degree in India would be to enumerate most of the 
greatest names of India. But the absence of testamentary power 
and the compulsory division after death among heirs, even of such 
property as was not held in common, made the effect of a rapid rise 

^ Institutes of MenUy 8. 307. A king who does not afford this protection is 
declared the greatest of criminals. 

2 The laws of Menu say remarkably little about towns. Probably the capital 
was the only real town in each country. The Greeks called the Indian villages 
republics, which is just the impression which their want of connection with a 
central power would convey. (DiodoruSf lib. ii.) A vivid description of the 
independent and stationary character of the Indian village is given in a Minute 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe. Appendix to Report of Select Committee of House of 
Commons in 1832. Pt. iii. No. 84, p. 470. Of. Maine's Ancient Law, p. 260. 
Elphinstone's History, i. 118. Alisons History of Ewrope, vol. 6, ch. 39, § 10. It is 
possible that the mode of taxation contributed to this stationary character. 
Finlay says in speaking of the Turkish government in Europe, " The evils inherent 
in the system of exacting the land tax in the shape of a determined proportion 
of the annual crop have produced a stationary condition of the agricultural popu- 
lation wherever it has prevailed." Finlay' s History of the Byzantine Empire, v. 30. 
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«nd with the life of the fortnnate individual^. Positions not of 
brilliant bnt of moderate dignity and superiority could seldom be 
attained either by inheritance or by individual merit. On the arid 
level of Indian society " every mole-hill was a mountain, and every 
thistle a forest tree." The divisions of caste alone broke the absolute 
monotony. But the divisions of caste were another cause of national 
torpor. Of the hold obtained on the mind by the ideas of caste it is, 
probably, impossible for a European to form an adequate conception. 
There are combined in its support the two classes of sentiments by 
which society is most deeply influenced, the sentiments engendered 
by religious ordinance, and the sentiments arising out of hereditary 
-distinctions. It has been said that at the time of the Indian mutiny 
few Sepoys in the Indian army knew anything of their own race, 
history, or religion, one and all were minutely acquainted with the 
innumerable rules of caste ^. Immemorial custom has from the ear* 
liest period of history sanctioned the universal usage, and the 
same intense reverence for custom which breathes in the laws 
of Menu^ has ever pervaded India. Caste thus respected had its 
full influence. By making offices hereditary, and for the most part 
divisible among heirs, it frittered away even the bureaucratic aristo- 
cracy, which might otherwise have stood between the people and the 
throne. By making professions hereditary it deadened the rivalry 
among members of professions, by which professions advance. By 
creating groups and not gradations in society it prevented the play 
of national life. Thus the people of India remained tied to the land 

^ Cf. Institutes of Menu 9, 104 ; and Strangers Hindoo Law i. 133. The Hindoo 
law, as gathered from the two treatises translated by Colebroke, seems to have 
been that a father conld distribute acquired, but not inherited, property unequally 
among his sons during his lifetime, (Day a Bhaga hy Jim'dta Vdhana eh. ii, % 17. 
The Mitacshara ch i, § 2, 1; 6) ; but that after his death the shares of his sons in 
all his property would be equal. (Day a Bliaga ch. iii, § 2, •[[ 25, 26, 27. The 
Mitacshara ch. i, § 3, ■[[ 7), The author of the Ddya Bhaga says indeed that 
*' brethren may consent to deductions by reason of veneration for the elder," but 
he adds " since persons of the present day entertain not great veneration for 
their elder brothers, equal distribution is alone seen in the world." Still less 
could great families grow up under the Mahometan rule. ''It was," says a 
Mahometan Historian, " an established custom among all the Emperors of the 
family of Baber, as well as with all those of the race of Timur, to take possession 
of the estates and wealth of their deceased ministers and servants to the exclu- 
sion of their heirs, to whom they vouchsafed, as a favour, such a share as they 
thought fit." Hussein Khan, translated hy Briggs, p. 283. Sir Thomas Roe, 
writing of the times of Shah Jehan, says, " The Mogul is heir to all that die, as 
well those thst gained it by their industry, as merchants, &c., as those that live 
by him. He takes all their money, only leaving the widow what he pleases. 
To the sons of those that die worth two or three millions he gives some small 
lordship to begin the world anew." Roe*s Voyage to India. Pinkertony vol. viiL 
pp. 45, 46. Bemier speaks of this practice of the emperors as " an ancient and 
barbarous custom." Bemier' s Voyage to the East Indies. Finkerton. viii. 119. 

2 Cf. Edinhwgh Review^ Vol. 124. No. 254, p. 304. 

^ Ct Institutes of Menu, i. 108. 110. where custom is styled "transcendent 
law," and ** the root of all piety." Buckle shews the prevalence of this feeling 
in early civilizations. Buckle's History of CivilizatiorL, i. p. 105, 
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and spell-bo and by caste, while the dynasties and characters of their 
rulers changed and shifted in endless variety ^. 

But in the history of India special canses must never be neglected 
for general causes. To find the special causes of that decline of the 
empire of Delhi, which began about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, we must retrace the history for a few years to the times 
and character of Alaudin. The undoubted military skill and valour 
of that sovereign were stained with many acts of cruelty. He 
obtained the throne by treachery and murder. Rebellions constantly 
occurred, and each of them was crushed with the same fierce severity. 
On one occasion, when an attempt to withhold plunder from the 
troops caused a mutiny, all the families of the mutineers were 
executed. On another, a rising in Delhi was punished by a general 
slaughter. But even these atrocities were exceeded by the deliberate 
massacre of fifteen thousand of the Mogul troops. Nor were the 
other qualities of Alaudin such as to strengthen his throne. The 
restless jealousy which was in him, as it usually is, joined to cruelty, 
degenerated towards the close of his life into a spirit of petty energy 
and interference. He claimed the infallibility of Mahomet. He prohi- 
bited all assemblies of his subjects. He forbad the rich to contract 
marriages without his licence. He reduced salaries ; he increased 
the taxes. Not a seer of ghee, not a jeetul of sugarcandy could 
be sold except at the price which he had fixed. No trade 
' could be carried on except according to the regulations which he had 
laid down ; and his attempts to regulate trade, which exhibit a 
curious combination of knowledge and ignorance of political economy, 
caused a famine. Alaudin called himself a " second Alexander" ^. 
His character resembles rather that of Tiberius. But Tiberius was 
the monarch of a rising, Alaudin of a falling empire. 

The long reign of Alaudin was succeeded by several years of weak 
rule by his son. The ability of the usurper of the house of Toghlak 
delayed the decay of the empire during the four years of his reign, 
and his son seemed for a time to have inherited some measure of his 
father's success. But Mahomet Toghlak was a sovereign with whom 
it was impossible for success to remain. In many points he resembled 
Alaudin, but he had not Alaudin's military skill. Want of money 



* Cf. Buckleys History of Civilization, i. 73. " In India slavery, abject, eternal 
slavery was the natnral state of the great body of the people ; it was the state 
to which they were doomed by physical laws utterly impossible to resist." Bat 
physical laws alone appear to afford a very inadequate explanation. The differ- 
ence of the condition of the Rajputs, Sikhs, and Mahrattas, for example, from 
that of the rest of the population, must be traced to other than physical causes. 
The truth is that in prehistoric times a cause which must be assumed to have 
existed, such as a physical cause, may, without possibility of disproof, be credited 
•frith the few phenomena which are the total of our knowledge ; but directly we 
reach historic times it becomes obvious that the action of physical causes is 
continually modified by the action of causes haying their origin in human 
agency. ' Fer%shta*s History, i. 333. 
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induced him to make an expedition into China, and the disastrous 
fate of the expedition incited rebellion and made the want of money 
still more pressing. His cruelties desolated the greatest towns of 
his empire, and famine desolated the country. Everything he 
attempted in the latter part of his reign failed. He tried to divide' 
his dominions into equal areas for purposes of taxation, and failed. 
He tried to found a new capital at Deogiri, and succeeded only in 
depopulating his old capital of Delhi. He marched in person to 
put down a rebelhon on the coast of Coromandel, and his army was 
well-nigh exterminated by pestilence. An act of his during this 
expedition was characteristic. It was necessary for him to have a 
tooth drawn, and the march of the army was delayed in order that the 
tooth might receive the honours of sepulture and a splendid tomb^. 
Such a man was not likely to retain the empire of India. 

The disintegration of the empire which commenced in the reign of 
Mahomet Toghlak was completed by the invasion of Tamerlane. 
The edifice had, however, almost crumbled to pieces, when he dashed 
its remnants to the ground. The first province to separate itself 
from India was Bengal. The Mussulman Subahdar made himself in- 
dependent in 1338 ^ ; and it was not till nearly two hundred years had 
elapsed that Bengal again acknowledged the supremacy of Delhi. The 
states of Carnata and Telingana revived Hindoo sovereignty in 1344. 
Three years later commenced the Mahometan rule of the Bahmani 
dynasty in the Deccan. To this dismemberment of his dominions 
hardly any opposition was offered by Mahomet Toghlak. His 
nephew, Firuz, by whom he was succeeded, might perhaps have 
maintained the prosperity but was unable to avert the ruin of an 
empire. Although compelled to acknowledge the independence of 
Bengal and the Deccan, he sustained no serious defeat, and even 
obtained some successes in Scinde. But the glories of his reign, 
according to Mahometan writers, his limitation of capital punishment, 
his abolition of torture, his mosque at Delhi, known as the "Black 
Mosque"^, his great canal from the Jumna to the Sutlej, the ordi- 
nances which he directed against luxury, and the punishments he in- 
flicted on atheism^ speak more for his humanity, his enlightenment, 
and his orthodoxy, than for his genius as a ruler in troubled times. 
After his death the court of Delhi became a scene of intrigue and 
violence, and the dismemberment of the empire rapidly proceeded. 
How far the support of foreign troops, on which the Mahometan 
power originally rested, had become enfeebled, is shown in a striking 
manner by the leading part which the Hindoos played amid the 



1 F&risUa's History, i. 423. 2 jj,^^ j^, p, 323. 

3 This mosqne was bmlt in the antique style with small cupolas, although the 
use of the dome had been many years previously introduced. Is it fanciful to 
regard this as illustrative of the orthodoxy of the monarch ? Of. the remarkable 
declaration of the principles and practices of this government which he caused 
to be carved on the Musjid of Ferozabad. Ferishta's History, i. p. 462. 
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general confusion at the seat of empire, and bj their success in 
effecting the dismissal of the foreign soldiers of whom the guard was 
still composed. Before 1398 Juanpnr, Guzerat, and Caodesh had 
renounced the authority of Delhi, and now the invasion of Tamerlane 
carried disaster into Delhi itself. 

The It is probable that by successive invasions of hordes 

Xnraption of from the East, the oldest population of Europe has been 
Tamerlane driven to her western shores. What was theefiect on India 
A.D. 1896. q£ those prehistoric invasions by which we may suppose 
the Sanscrit language to have been carried thither it is now impossible 
to say. The peoples now of the South, whose dialects are uncon- 
nected with the Sanscrit, may once have been peoples of the North. 
But in historic times the repeated invasions of the hordes of Tartary 
have not impelled the indigenous population before them. Even the 
races of India, so tenacious of the soil, must have given way if the 
greatest of the invading masses which have passed the borders . of 
India, had determined to fix their abode in the country. But the 
greatest masses of invaders did not attempt to fix an abode in India. 
The power of Mahmud or Shahab-u-din was feeble compared with that 
of Genghis Khan or Tamerlane. It is probable that armies accustomed 
to the climate of Tartary shrank from enduring theheat of India^, whilst 
other countries were open to their ravages. The consequence has been 
that while the less powerful invaders have occu{)ied India, the more 
powerful have influenced it only by the temporary effect of their in- 
cursions. India has been governed by the weak, and plundered by 
the strong. The invasion of Tamerlane which comes in order of 
time after those of the Seljuks and Genghis Khan, and before those 
of Nadir Shah, and Ahmed Shah, although less severe in its effects 
than those which followed it, was more severe than those by which 
it had been preceded. Tamerlane and his grandson msirched into 
India by two different routes, and having occupied respectively Tur 
lamba and Multan united their forces before Delhi. The capital ad- 
mitted them without resistance, and Tamerlane was proclaimed 
Emperor of India. This submission of the old dynasties was fol- 
lowed by a far more terrible blow to the people. For five days Delhi 
was abandoned to pillage and massacre. The prisoners previously 
captured, amounting, it is said, to a hundred thousand^, were slaugh- 

^ This was certainly the effect produced subsequently on tbe troops of Baber, 
and it nearly proved fatal to his enterprise. Baber*8 Memoirs, p.p. 336, 337, and 
872. cf. below, p. 32. Bemier (who was a physician) mentions that almost ail the 
members of on Uzbek embassy sent to the conjrt of Akbar fell sick in India 
and some of them died. This he ascribes chiefly to the heat of the country. 
Bemiei's Voyage to the East Ind4£3. Pvnkertorif yiii. 104. Jehangir was com- 
pelled for this reason to transfer his residence from Agra to Lahore. 
Catrou*8 History of the Mogul Dynasty, p. 143. 

^ Ferishta, i. 491. Price who relates elaborately Timour's Indian expedition 
(Priced 8 History of the Mahometan Empire, vol. iii. ch. 6.) seems to omit tl^s 
incident. 
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tered; and Tamerlane pursued bis march to deal out the same 
cruelties, in the name of the Mahometan &ith, at Mir&t and at Cou- 
pele. A few months afberwards he left India to encounter 
Bajazet^. 

Ferishta, following tbe lines of dynasties, in speaking of the extinc- 
tion of the house of Toghlak which took place some years later, says, 
" thus fell the Empire from the raCe of the Turks." It had in truth 
fallen at the invasion of Tamerlane. For two months Delhi remained 
without a government, and when one arose its dominions were 
limited by tbe walls of tbe city. For tbe next hundred and 
twenty five years tbe history of Delhi possesses an interest only for 
what it had been, and for what it was again to be. Tbe line of kings 
retained not even tbe nominal sovereignty of India, which at least 
associates memories with tbe names of tbe successors of Aurungzebe. 
Tbe Mahometan power had ceased to be a foreign power, and its 
history therefore sinks into tbe insignificance from which Indian 
states have seldom emerged. Some alternations of fortune there 
were, some occasional extensions of territory. But, at tbe time of 
tbe invasion of Baber, Jbahim Lodi was king only of Delhi and Agra, 
together with tbe country immediately surrounding them. 
The King- Indeed tbe most powerful Mahometau kingdom in 

doms of the India during this period was beyond tbe range of tbe 
Deooan. Vindby&s. Tbe oriental phrase quoted by Gibbon^ to 

express tbe rise of tbe sovereignties founded by tbe Seljuks, "a crowd 
of princes arose from tbe dust of their feet," represents the condition 
of India after tbe dissolution of tbe Empire of Delhi. Many Mahomet- 
an subjects, some by tbe aid of Hindoos, became independent princes. 
Of these the most powerful were tbe Babmani rulers of tbe Deccan. 
After a time tbe component parts of this kingdom successively detached 
themselves, and became separate states. Of the remainder of India 
south of theNerbadda tbe greater part was occupied by tbe Hindoo 
rajahs of Telingana and Camata. There are some circumstances in 
tbe history of these contiguous principalities, which throw a light on 
tbe general character of Mahometan power in India. It would be 
natural to suppose that tbe rivalry between Hindoo and Mahometan 
states of nearly equal strength would, in tbe absence of a controlling 
power, become intense. It was less intense than might have been 
conjectured; but it was one of several causes which produced 
continual wars. On the whole tbe Mahometans proved the stronger. 
Single-handed against Carnata and Telingana tbe Bahmain kings 



^ Abolghazi, who professes to devote a chapter to " the life and principal 
actions of Amir Timonr*', nnfortnnately omits all mention of his Indian expedition 
It wonld have been curious to see how the Tari}ar Khan regarded the descen- 
dants of his own race in India. See Ahulghazi^s History of the TaHa/rSt vol. i. 
part V. ch. iv. Colonel Davy's MS, of the Memoirs of Timonr written by him- 
se>f, which has been translated by Stewart, ends with the year 1375. See 
Stewa/rfs Trcmslation, Book v. oh. 8. ^ Qibbon, ch. 57. 
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joined on the territories of their opponents^. The Rajah of Orissa 
threw his weight against the Mahometans, and seemed for a time to 
tarn the scale. After the Bahmani kingdom broke np, and became 
divided into several states of which Bijapur and Ahmednagar were 
the chief, the Mahometans appeared likely to turn their arms against 
each other ; but subsequently a Moslem alliance was formed against 
the Hindoos. A battle at Talicot fought on both sides with the 
courage of fanaticism destroyed the monarchy of Carnata. The 
probable cause of this superiority of the Mahometans leads to a 
conclusion of importance. We learn from Ferishta of what elements 
the Mahometan armies were made up. Natives of India and 
foreigners composed them in proportions about equal. Of the 
foreigners, the majority belonged to various races of Tartars. It 
appears a just inference that the Mahometans owed their victories 
to foreign arms ; that, had their armies been composed wholly of 
Tartars, their victories would have been more decisive; but that, 
had they and their opponents alike relied on native forces, the 
contest would have have been indefinitely prolonged with alterna- 
tions of fortune. These contests in the Deccan seem to indicate the 
basis on which alone a superstructure of Mahometan power, perhaps 
of any permanent power, could be reared in India. The varied com- 
position of the Mahometan forces led to fierce dissension between 
the sects of the Shias and the Sunnites. In the North of India, this 
sectanan difference did not divide the Moslems. Introduced into the 
south by the greater influence of Persia, it was embittered by rivalries 
of race and the partiality of kings*. The animosity, however, which 
resulted, does not appear to have corrupted the loyalty of either 
party ; and the facts relating to it are of no great historical impor- 
tance. But they illustrate the tenacity of Mahometan beliefs, and 
they deepen the interest of that scene at Arcot, when the hosts of 
Mussulmans chose the day of Hosein's festival to assail the little 
English garrison. It is more important to observe the mutual feel- 
ings of Hindoos and Mahometans when neither faith was in a position 
of supremacy. On the whole it caimot be said that religious 
rivalry was stained with the cruelties of fanaticism. Exceptions 
no doubt there were^. The Rajah of Carnata was put to death in 

^ MilFs description of the success of Mahomet Bahmaui (ii. H4S) would warrant 
a stronger statement. But the passage from Ferishta on which this description 
is based is shewn by Professor Wilson not to apply to the period in question. 

^ Adil, king of Bijapur in 1489, made the Shiite the established religion. One 
of his successors was a no less violent Sunnite. Another took both sides success- 
ively with equal zeal. Ferishta ii. 72. Generally speaking, the foreigners except 
the Abyssinians were Shiites, the natives Sunnites. The latter party was called 
the Deccani party. In Ahmednagar the Sunnite religion was proscribed until 
the reign of the fifth king of the line ; and this is surprising, for the founder of 
the dynasty was the son of a Brahmin. 

' The account of Ferishta that " 500,000 unbelievers fell by the swords of the 
warriors of Islam" in the reign of Mahomet I. is probably exaggerated. Ferishta 
ii- 327. Cf. Wilson's note on Mill as to this point, MilVs History ii. 347. 

n2 
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triumph after the battle of Talicot. Mahomet the First, of the 
Bahmani line, made a vow to kill one hundred thousand Hindoos. 
But the troops of Mahomet were more humane than their sovereign ; 
they compelled him to abandon his vow, and bound him by a new 
vow to a course of mercy. The amalgamation of Hindoos and 
Mahometans in armies and in offices of trust affords a surer proof of 
the absence of fanatical bigotry. A Brahmin was the minister of the 
first Bahmani king.^ The revenue officers were universally Hindoos. 
The Mahrattas, who emerge into history during this period, enrolled 
themselves after ^the death of their own Rajah in the ranks of the 
kings of Bijapur and Ahmednagar. The Rajputs took service with 
the Mahometan king of Malwa. One of the Bahmani kings married 
the daughter of a rajah of Camata, and another rajah of Camata 
assigned lands to Mahometan chiefs and built a Mahometan mosque. 
Such facts, and the general history of the south of India during this 
period, indicate in a remarkable manner how Hindoo manners, insti- 
tutions, and religion could admit to a place by their side those of 
conquerors, foreigners, and Mahometans. 

IIL The "^^^ ®^* °^ *'^® Mahometan Empire founded by Baber 

Third Period. ^^ ^^ ^^^ of great sovereigns. It has rarely happened in 
The seooxid history that a father and son have each played a splendid 
Mahometan part. But the transmission of ability from Baber to his 
^^f^^^ descendants, prolonged through five generations, and 
through nearly two centuries, surpasses even the triple 
manifestation of imperial genius in Charles Martel, Pepin, and 
Charlemagne. The biographies of the sovereigns of Baber*s house, 
from Baber to Aurungzebe, would compose a history of India during 
the period of their reigns. That the Mahometan historians should 
confine their observations within the precincts of the throne, was 
natural in a country where literary success depended on royal 
favour, and where all obvious change was such as to fall within the 
cognizance of a court chronicler. But it is not inconsistent with the 
real character of Indian history that it should be capable of being 
composed of biographies. In this respect it greatly differs from 
European history ; and. it may seem to demand a treatment other 
than that sanctioned by the views of historical composition which 
are prevalent at the present day. 

The discoveries and study of physical science have led men to 
argue from observed sequences in the physical world to a universal 
Law of Causation presiding over that sphere. The prinoiplq thus 
obtained is transferred from the physical to the mental world ; and a 
process of deduction is pursued, which seeks to discover sequences 
.in history by which an historical Law of Causation may be supported. 
A theory of history which looks at its events as occurring according 
to a universal law, in its extreme form, excludes effects proceeding 

* Ferishfa ii. 292. 
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from an absolate human will, and is therefore apt to regard as 
insignificant the effects of individual human agency. Such a theory, 
however, is seldom carried to its logical limits, and when it is, 
philosophy, and not history, is in general concerned with it. The 
metaphysical object ious to a science of Sociology are a priori, and 
until they are disposed of the historian will hesitate to frame history 
with a view to sociological conclusions. But the theory of law 
prevailing in history, when held in a modified form, tends to turn 
the attention from individual actions and individual character to facts 
revealing social and political conditions which immediately affect 
masses of population, and of which the influence can be traced 
through long periods. History becomes philosophical, perhaps 
social, rather than biographical. For such history there is ample 
field in Europe, but there is little field in India. In Europe there 
have been many causes at work which have penetrated deeper than 
forms of government, and have affec:ed the thoughts and characters 
of peoples. Catholicism, Feudalism, and ideas of Natural Right have 
heaved and tossed the profoundest depthsof nations, while the outward 
appearance of political constitutions has in its changes only indicated 
the action of forces below, and dynasties have been bubbles on the 
surface. But this is not so in India. There society has no depths. 
The national life of Europe has consisted in the action and re- 
action of classes, each influenced by its own ideas, liable to increase 
and diminution, and capable of obtaining and of losing ascendancy. 
Bu^ the effects of the division into castes is wholly different from that 
into classes ; and the history of Indiais the biographies of its sove- 
reigns because there is no history of society. Yet the annals of India 
add an element to experience which European history might fail to 
furnish. For the instruction of those who regard as the ideal of 
society a state consisting of peasant proprietors, it points to the 
national torpor and perpetual despotism of India. For those who 
think the agency of individuals of little account in the sum of 
human affairs, it points to sovereigns whose will determined the 
the fortunes of many millions of their subjects, and whose history is 
the history of their country. And the greatest of such sovereigns 
were Baber and his descendants. 

At ihe end of 1525, or the beginning of 1526, Baber, 

of Babw!^ ^^ ^^^ sixth in descent from Tamerlane^, became master of 

Delhi and Agra. The train of circumstances which 

resulted in his invasions of India resembles in its general features 

^ Baber was therefore a Turk. The Mahometans of India designate as a 
Hognl any foreigner either from Persia, Cabul, or Kharizme. Hussein Khan, 
translated by Briggs, p. 241. note. Bemier says, " to be esteemed a Mogul, it is 
enoagh to be a stranger, white of face, and a Mahometan." Bemier' s voyage to 
the East Indies, Pmkertonj viii. 61. Hence, Baber's Empire was called Mogul, 
and his descendants the Great Moguls. As a matter of fact, Baber had a 
particular aversion to the Moguls, though his mother wsbs of that race. Gf. 
•Bahey^s Memoirs^ p. 236, and the Preface of ErsJcin^s Translaiionf p. xxvi. 
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those by which the invasions of Mahmnd were preceded. Of the part 
of Tamerlane's dismerobered empire which came into the hands of 
Baber*8 grandfather, Ferghana was the share of his father. Baber 
succeeded in 1494, and the first years of his reign were spent in 
endeavours to extend his kingdom in the direction of Samarcand 
and Transoxiana. There occurred however at this time one of those 
inruptions from Tartary, by which the history of India has been so 
often aflPected. This was the invasion of the Uzbeks. For many years 
Baber maintained against them a contest, in which he encountered 
every vicissitude of fortune. At last the Uzbeks became masters of 
Transoxiana and Ferghana, and Baber was forced to seek a new king- 
dom in Cabul. From this country he still carried on war against the 
Uzbeks, but eventually a total defeat destroyed the hope of conquest 
towards the east. Thus his ambition had no field left but India ; 
and the occasion was soon presented. 

State of We have seen how in the South of India the empire 

India. of Delhi broke up into rival states. The history of Hin- 

dostan during the same period had been of less interest, but of a 
similar character. The dominions of the King of Bengal now ex- 
tended beyond Dacca, and at this or a period shortly subsequent in- 
cluded part of Orissa. Another Miihometan sovereign held Guzerat, 
and waged a desultory war with the Portugese^. Candesh and 
Malwa were under independent Mahometan Kings. Juanpur had 
been conquered by Behlol Lodi, but before Baber's invasion, was 
again independent. Scinde, which for many years had been occu- 
pied by the Rajput but Mahometan tribe of the Samas, 
The Rajputs. \^^ Y^^qu recently conquered by the Arghuns. It is more 
difficult to define with precision the dominions and position of the 
Rajput tribes. Before the Mahometan invasion, they had been 
spread over India, and the government had everywhere rested on 
their support. Descendants of the old warrior tribe of the Cshetryas 
they added the pride of military achievements to a pride of caste 
not less than that of Bramins ^. This warlike character made them 
adopt a system of land tenure, different from that which was in force 
among other Hindoos. Their land was divided, and subdivided, and 
each chief, absolute over his own portion, owed military service in 
return fpr its enjoyment *. This feudal connection was strengthened 

* Ferishta, iv. 74. 

2 The Rajpat rajah of Guzerat rejected with contempt the aspirations of the 
Mahratta, and therefore Sadra, rajah of Deogiri, to the hand of his daughter 
Dewal Devi. The rajahs of Oadipnr would never ally themselves even to the 
house of Delhi, or to the Bajput families whose blood had been contaminated by 
intermarriages with the foreigners. 

^ ** The Rajahs/' says Bemier, " whose subjects they are, do assign them lands 
for their subsistence, on condition to be always ready to go to war when sum- 
moned. So that one might say they were a sort of pagan nobles, if the Bajahs 
gave these lands in propriety for them and their children." Berniev^s Voyage to 
the East Indies. PrnkertoUf viii. 74. Of. the sketch of a feudal system in 
Rajasthan. TodcVs Rajasthnn, i. 129. 
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by feeling of family^, and was elevated by chiyalric sentiments'. The 
Bajpats were distinguished in many hard fought battles ; and when 
resistance became hopeless, the saffron-clad warriors of a Rajput 
garrison often sallied out to die sword in hand. The overthrow of 
the Hindoo governments merged the Rajputs in the mass of the popu- 
lation, and they retained power only in the places where the nature 
of the country enabled them to resist the Mahometan invaders. Such 
especially were the northern slopes of the Vindhya mountains where 
stood several forts famous in Indian history, and the hill country which 
encloses the valley of the Chambal and bounds the desert of Ajmir. 
The possession of mountain strongholds encouraged incursions 
into the surrounding plains ; and, at the time of Baber's in- 
vasion, the independent states of the Rajputs had extended their limits 
somewhat beyond these districts. To this little measure had 
the Empire of Delhi shrunk ; and the borders of the Emperor's 
dominion were at any time liable to be contracted by a rebellion of 
one or other of the Omrahs, or chiefs, by whom he was surrounded. 
One of their rebellions had been commenced by Doulat Lodi, governor 
of Bengal, and to aid his schemes Doulat Lodi called in Baber from 
Gabul. Then ensued a succession of contests complicated by in- 
trigues. Doulat played false, and was driven out of the Punjab by 
Baber. Alaudin, a brother of the Emperor, was induced by Baber 
to attack his brother, and was signally defeated. At last Baber, who 
had made four invasions previously, made a fifth and final invasion 
at the close of the year 1525 *. Ibrahim was defeated and killed at 
Panipat ; and Baber gained the remnant of the old and the germ of 
of a new Mahometan Empire. 

Baber's During the remaining four years of his life, Baber, 

Victory at aided by his son Humayun, pursued steadily the con- 
Panipat, quest of Hindoostan. At the time of his death he 
A.D. 1.26. ^j^ possessed of the provinces of Delhi, Oude, and Ba- 
bar, and had occupied the outposts of the country held by the Rajputs. 
There had been, however, two occasions on which his empire, and with 
it that of his descendants, had been placed in jeopardy. One of them 

* The Bajpnt chiefs of Marwar wrote of their Esy'ah to the British Agent ; 
" When our services are acceptable, then he is onr lord : when not, we aro again 
his brothers and kindred, claimants, and laying claim to tie land." Todd*s 
Bajcbsthcm, i. 198. Cf. i. 195. note. " The iUjpat who possesses but an acre of 
land had the proud feeling of common origin with his sovereigns, and in styling 
him bapjee (sire), thinks of him as the common father and representative of the 
race." 

* Cf. especially the songs of the Eajput minstrels ; Mdlcohn*8 Memoirs of Central 
India i. p. 44 (note) ; MalcolnCs Central Indda i. 57 ; Tod*s Bajastkcm i. 614, 
832 ; and " the festival of the Rakhi" At this yearly festival the Bajput 
ladies sent a rakhij or bracelet, to their preux chevaliers, and thenceforth 
the " Rakhi-hund Bhao" or " bracelet-bound brother," who acknowledged his 
position by the gift of a corset, was devoted to the service of his Dulcinea. 
Tod*s Bajasthcmy i. 312. 

» Cf. Wilson's note to MilVs History, ii. 323. Feriehta, (ii. 44.). places this 
battle of Panipat at the beginning of 1526. Cf. Baber's Memoirs, p.. 303. 
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was when his army first experieDced the climate of the lower Ganges^. ' 
The chiefs clamoured to retom to Cabal, and, but for Baber's resoln- 
tirn, his rale in India would have resembled that of Genghis Khan, 
or Tamerlane, rather than that of Mahmud, or Shahab-u-din. The 
other had been caused by the union and valour of the Hindoos. Baber 
had conquered all that the Emperors of Delhi had for many years 
possessed, when a great alliance was formed against him under 
Sanga, the Rajput Rajah of Mewar. The conduct of the Hindoos 
shews how little Mahometan domination had deprived them of 
courage and determination. They assumed the offensive, advanced 
on Agra, and bravely though unsuccessfully fought the great battle 
of Sikri^. No such opposition was offered by the degenerate 
descendants of the former Mahometan conquerors. 

The military achievements of Baber and even the vast issues which 
depended on his fortunes are less interesting than his character. 
Few men who have played a conspicuous part in history have left 
genuine autobiographies by which the respect for their author has 
been increased. A genuine autobiography is an unconscious self- 
portraiture. Most autobiographies have not been unconscious. 
"When they have, the littleness of human nature has usually been 
painfully revealed. Cicero's letters almost amount to an autobio- 
graphy, and it is from them that the belief of his vanity and of his 
irresolution has arisen. The diaries of Laud and of Pepys are the 
causes of a familiarity which has bred contempt. The diary of 
Charles the Fifth is the diary of a great monarch and a great 
general, whom no one would conjecture from his diary to have been 
either a monarch or a general. But the memoirs of Baber make us 
know him, and make us respect him. Nothing could be more open, 
more simple-hearted, or more characteristic. Of his great achieve- 
ments he was not unconscious. He reviews his conquests, and 
compares himself, as he deserved to be compared, with Mahmud and 
Shahab-u-din. He tells us of the misfortunes in which his early 
life was passed, of his terrible battles and flights alone before his 
enemies. He tells us of his despair, how he often wept, and often 

* Ferishtay vol. ii. p. 50. Bab&i^s TiSemovrSy p. 335. Before Baber left Delhi 
one of his chiefs expressed his feelings by writing on the walls of some honses 
** If I pass the Sind safe and sonnd, 
May shame take me if I wish for Hind.'* 
" While I still continued in Hindostan," adds Baber, " there was an evident 
impropriety in his composing and publishing such vituperative verses. I com- 
posed a few extempore lines, which I wrote down and sent him. 

" Betum a hundred thank8> O Baber! for the bounty of the merciful Gk)d 
Has given you Sind Hind and numerous kingdoms ; 
If unable to stand the heat you long for cold ; 
You have only to recollect the frost and cold of Ghazni." 
Some later verses of Baber complain of the '* hardships and sufferings" of 
" sultry Hind." (p. 372.) . 

2 BaJbev's Memoirs^ p. 358. Ferishta, ii. 55. Tod^s Rajasthan, i. 306. 
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composed melancholy verses, but how he hoped again, and enjoyed 
whatever passing pleasure presented itself. We may read the little 
poetical effusions in which every feeling and every fancy of his life 
were reflected, and contrast his regret after being tempted into an 
ill-natured epigram with the naive complacency with which his com- 
nositions are in general recorded. We know all about his love 
&r scenery, for firuit, and for gardens 4 his opinion of the nations 
iiiroagh whose countries. he travelled ; how he shed tears for an old 
friend ; how he longed to go back to Cabul ; how he enjoyed the 
aociety of his friends over wine rather more than was consistent with 
the character of a good Mussulman, and how on the eve of Sikri he 
vowed to give up drinking and to let his beard grow. The close of 
his life was touching and characteristic His son, Uumayun, whom 
he had every reason to believe was plotting a rebellion, suddenly 
fell ill. The life of the future sovereign was despaired of, when 
Baber, by a magical prowess, as he believed, transferred the disease 
to himself, and died soon after, happy in the assurance that he had 
saved his son^. And this was the man who at fifteen confronted the 
whole might of the Uzbeks, who with two hundred and forty follow- 
ers scaled the walls of Samarcand, who slew forty thousand of his 
enemies at Panipat, crushed the Bajput povrer at Sikri, and founded 
the Empire of the Moguls. It is difficult to believe that a con- 
queror who looms so large in history possessed a heart so tender, so 
genial, and so simple. 

The army which had been trained in the long wars of 
Hmnayxm. g^ber enabled Humayun for some years to extend the 
dominions of Delhi in the directions of Juanpur and Guzerat. But 
the ability of Baber, on which fully as much as on his army the new 
Empire had rested, did not in its full measure descend to his son ; 
and a remarkable general arose to contest, and for a time to usurp, 
the authority of Humayun. This was Shir £[han, an Afghan, who, 
After being minister to the king of Juanpur, had become ruler of 
Bahar. He was regarded as the representative of the old line 
of Moslem sovereigns ; and placed between Humayun and the 
king of Bengal, he became engaged in war with both. His 
strategy detained Humayun on the Ganges, till it had been put 
out of the power of the king of Bengal to render assistance to 
tlie Mogul Emperor. Then he cut off the retreat of Humayun, 
compelled him to form an intrenched camp, surprised him in the 
camp^, and drove him almost alone from the scene of the battle to 
Agra, from Agra to Li^or, and from Labor to Amercot. Eventually 

* Ershvn^s Swpplemewt to Baiten^s Memoirs, p. 427, 

2 Mill (ii. 326) •ud Erskine {History of Ind^a ii. 170) attribute the defeat <rf 
fiamajTui to treacheiy on the part of Shir Shah dnring a period of negotiation. 
This of course is Jonher's version of the affair, J^uher^s Memovra of Suma/yvm, 
trcmslated hy Stewaai, ch. 5. Wilson makes no remark ; b»fc Slpfainstone {Historjf 
ii. 138,) shews that Abnl Fazl, the original authority, did not atoiibe treacheiy 
to Shir Shab. Ct Ferishta ii. 87, and Priced s History of the IMiometcm Empire, 
vol. iv. pp. 771.772. 

s 
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?^hf^S?^'* The fugitive monarch was forced to take refuge in 
^ • Persia. The virtual reign of Shir Shah was distinguish- 

ed both in the arts of war and of peace. His son maintained the 
extent of his father's dominions, and in some degree the reputation 
of his father's administration. But the next successor was neither 
a great general, nor a great sovereign. His authority, which was 
committed to a Hindoo vizir, was overthrown by rebels of his own 
family. Humayun took advantage of the confusion which ensued, 
and an army, which he gathered in Persia and Cabul, placed him in 
possession of the Punjab, Agra and Delhi^. His death occurred 
soon after, in the year 1556. Hemo, the Hindoo vizir, seized on 
the western portion of his dominions. But the reign of Akbar had 
now commenced, and another battle at Panipat, in 1556, re-esta- 
blished the line of Baber on the throne of Delhi. 

The reign and character of Humayun elevate by con- 
HlBoharaoter.^^^g^ those of Baber and Akbar. With far more than 
the ordinary ability, he combined the ordinary vices and the ordinary 
virtues of an eastern despot. He was inert, but capable of spas- 
modic energy. He was cruel, but from indifference in inflicting pain 
rather than from a vindictive temper. His conduct to his brothers 
was stained with the worst of treacheries. Without hesitation he 
assumed in Persia the badge of the hostile Shiites at the command 
of the Shah. But, though false and sometimes weak, he displayed 
during his exile remarkable fortitude among hardships worthy of an 
historical romance. He might have passed for a remarkable monarch 
if he had not been opposed to one of the ablest generals whom India 
has ever produced. The effect of individual genius thus illustrated 
in the history of Humayun, is illustrated still more strikingly by the 
example of Akbar. 

Akbar. Whether India ever has been or ever can be united 

His policy, under a nativlB government, are respectively one 
of the most curious questions as to the past, and the most im- 
portant question affecting the future history of that country. 
' The reign of Akbar seems to point to the improbability of both 
events. During his rule, more than at any time since the first 
Mahometan conquest, was India free from a dominant race and a 
dominant religion. Though a. conqueror he cannot truly be called 
an invader. The foreign forces which he inherited from his father 
appear to have been considerably less numerous than those of Baber, 
and far less numerous than those of Mahmud. His armies must in 
great part have been composed of the native races of India, and of 
the descendants of foreigners almost naturalized. It was doubtless 
a knowledge of his position which rendered him anxious to rest his 
government on the support both of Mahometans and of Hindoos, 
and to soften the peculiarities of both creeds into harmony if not 

* Jouher's Memoirs of Hvmayuny translated hy Stewwrt, ohs. 29, 30, 31, 32. 
Ferishta ii. 173. 
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into union. To accomplish this result was the policy of his reign, 
and from this policy it derives its peculiar historical importance^. 

Akbar's design of creating a national government failed. But the 
failure was not due to want of genins on his part, nor to want of 
success either in war or in administration. His first victories, 
which gave him Ajmir, Gwalior, and Lucknow, mast be ascribed, at 
least in part, to Behram, an expeiienced and skilful general. Such 
servants of eastern sovereigns often became their masters, and 
Behram seemed likely to become master when Akbar once and for all 
asserted his independence. The next step of the youthful monarch was 
to tame the rebellious spirit of the Omrahs in Malwa and in Oude, and 
to reclaim the provinces which they had conquered in the name of 
their sovereign and retained in their own. Akbar came off with honour 
in an attack on the Rajputs, which followed soon after Guzerat had been 
conquered. Bengal and Bahar were reannexed, but were for 
many years destined to be a source of constant, though unsuccessful, 
rebellion. Then the tide of conquest flowed beyond the limits of 
India ; Akbar added Cabul and Cashmere to his empire, and sent 
his generals against the Afghans of Peshawar. The conquest of 
Scinde carries us back to the first days of Mahometan power in 
India ; and the capture of Candahar, during the troubles of Shah 
Abbas, carries us forward to the retaliation inflicted by the Persians 
on the falling empire of Delhi. Akbar was recalled from this ex- 
tremity of his dominions to the support of his representatives in the 
Deccan. Chand Bibi, the heroine of India, had repulsed the Moguls 
from Ahmednagar ; and a few months later, the wiiole of the Deccan 
under the princes of Bijapur, Golconda, and Ahmednagar, was 
arrayed against Akbar in a decisive battle on the Godavery. Akbar 
himself was attended with less than his usual fortune; and the 
capture of Ahmednagar was the only result of the expedition. The 
long catalogue of conquests and annexations closes with the substi- 
tution of a royal prince for the vassal king of Candesh. 

The policy which dictated Akbar's scheme of government fell in 
. I 

* The policy of Akbar may be compared with that of the Ottoman Empire 
towards its Christian subjects. The efforts of the Ottoman Sultans to gain the 
support of their unbelieving subjects were more prolonged, and on the whole 
more successful, than those of the Mogul Emperors. "The power and re- 
sources," says Finlay, " of the Ottoman Empire, at the time when the Sultans 
of Constantinople were most dreaded by western Christians, were principally 
derived from the profound policy with which the Turkish Government rendered 
its Christian subjects the instruments of its designs." {Finlay' s History of the 
Byzantine Empi/rSf vol. v. p. 9). On the other hand, far more toleration was 
shewn by Akbar and his t-wo immediate successors, than by any Sultan of Con- 
stantinople. The ultimate result was the same in both cases. Neither in 
Turkey nor in India could religious equality be made acceptable to either re- 
ligion ; the attempt, it would seem, was less hopeful in Europe than in Asia. 
F&ilay expresses his opinion (vol. v. p. 37) that " The possibility of ultimately 
rendering Christians and Mahometans equal in the eye of the law, under an 
Ottoman Sultan, admits of doubt ; and the project is not viewed with much 
favour either by Christians or Mahometans. It is quite as violently repudiated 
by the Christians as by the Turks." 
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with his own nnhigoted temper, or, perhaps, religions indifference. 
The division of the empire into eighteen provinces, and the exact 
and uniform regulations for the collection of revenue, prescrihed in 
the Institutes of Akhar, a reform carried out under the advice of a 
Hindoo minister, equalised the hurdens of all classes of subjects asd 
checked the exactions of Mahometan officers^. The abolition or 
the jezia made Hindoos and Mahometans equal under that portion 
of the law, by which the mass of the population was most affecte<l *. 
Kor did the favour shown to Hindoos end with positive enactments. 
They were admitted to high offices *. The free exercise of their 
religion, with the omission of some of its most degrading practices, 
was allowed. The study of their ancient literature was patronised at 
court *. Their architecture, which in the North of India had almost 
become obsolete, again exhibited the peculiarities of its rich and 
gaudy ornamentation ^ Such toleration is perhaps withowt parallel 
in the history of Islam. It is wholly at variance with the conduct 
of Tartar Mahometans in their government of western Asia, 
even towards the Christian, whom freedom from idolatry renders less 
an unbeliever than the Hindoo. It cannot wholly be ascribed to 
a necessity arising from the weakness of the Mahometans, for the 
strength of the Mahometans did not advance, and the toleration after 
a time receded. Akbar, probably, believed that he saw in the 
character of the Hindoo nation ^ and in their religion, conditions,, 
isnder which the domination of Mahometans naight be relaxed with- 
out the result of producing either Mahometan religioiis bigotry, or 
Hindoo political independence. 

Such conditions undoubtedly existed, but Akbar tried them too 
fox. The Hindoos do not appear to have pressq^ the advantage 
accorded to them. But the Mahometans, though many of the harsher 
features of their creed had been softened, had not yet learnt to en- 
dure religious equality with the worshippers of three hundred and 
thirty million of deities. Many a bearded Mussulman still have 
looked on the sleek Hindoo with the pride of a conqueror, and 
the stronger feeling of religious pride, common to the native 

^ Cf. the Ayeen Akberi, translated by Gladwin, part iii. vol. i. pp. 27&-334. 
The Ayeen Akberi is the third volame of the Akbamameb, a history of Akbar and 
Itis ancestors, by Abnl FazL The first volume treats of Akbar's ancestors, the 
second of his life, the third of the regulations by which his government and 
household were conducted. Of. Introdwition to QladAJinn*8 Trwnslationy p. viii» 

^ Cf. Lord Macaulay's speech in the House of Ck>mmons, in 1858. Hcunsardy 
vol. cxxviii. p. 757. 

3 Akbar. married a daughter of the Rajah Furunmul, and this Hindoo chief 
and his son, Bhowany Dass, were enrolled among the nobles of the Mog^l court. 
This was the first instance of such an advancement. Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 208. 
For the employment of Hindoo chiefs by Akbar, and their gallantry in his service, 
Cf^ Perishta, voL ii. p. 237, and 'Brigg'a note in loe. 

^ Buckle (History ef Civilization^ i. 279, and note,) in observing that a 
change of religion has usually obliterated the ancient records of a race, notices 
the study of I^doo literature in the sixteenth century as marking the end of the 
Mahometan neglect of the old History of India. 

* Ferguson's HamdhooTc of ArcMteetuvey pp. 429, 445, 447. 
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Moslem with the foreiguer, had not yet been mitigated by adversity. 
It wonld, perhaps, have been impossible for an orthodox Mussulman 
to govern India on a principle of religions impartiality. Akbar, 
however, was not an orthodox Mnssnlman. The influences, which 
among the mass of the Moslems, had tempered the asperity of their 
creed, made him a deist. From the Mahometan formula he omitted 
the name of Mahomet. The most trusted courtiers shared the 
opinions of their Emperor, and his court was often occupied with dis- 
cussions in which all religions had their advocates ^ ; but all religions 
had to veil the ceremonials of which the common sense of Akbar dis- 
approved. The views of Akbar were perhaps beyond his age, they 
were certainly unsuited to his age. But the singular boldness of 
opinions formed by his favourite study of philosophy was joined to 
qualities, which made his authority respected in his own times, and 
have made his name famous amongsucceeding generations of Moslems, 
His face was handsome ; and his frame powerful ^. The idle splen- 
dour by which he was surrounded, formed a striking resemblance to 
his own energy and simplicity *. No sovereign has possessed more 
of that personal gallantry which is esteemed in the east above the 
skill of a general. In battle, the royal elephant was driven by the 
Emperor in person ; in the skirmish, no horseman among the count- 
less squadrons of the Moguls rivalled the feats of the monarch ; and 

^ Cf. four dialogues of this period, translated by Vans Kennedy, in the 
Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society ^ vol. ii. pp. 247, 251, 262. In the 
first there is a drawn contest between a Sxmni and a Shia ; in the second a 
Christian refutes a Massnlman ; in the third a Jew refutes a Christian ; in the 
last a Philosopher successfully and summarily silences a Jew, a Christian, a Mus- 
sulman, a Farsee, and a Bramin, and concludes with a long harangue, which 
*' none in the assembly were able to answer." Father Cahore, a Jesuit, gives a 
long account of Akl^r's conversation on Christianity. Alcbar sent to the 
Jesuits at Goa, a request for a visit from one of their number. Aquavaria, who 
afterwards became General of this oixler, obtained what Catron calls " the 
apostleship of the Mogul." Acquavaria tried hard for an Imperial convert, but 
it is clear that A^bar was only envious and fond of argument. Catron* s History 
of the Mogvl Dynasty, p. 103, et. seq. A nephew of St. Francis Xavier after- 
wards made the same atttempt, and found Akbar would do everything he 
-wished, except acknowledge himself a Christian, (p. 127.) This passage, one of 
the few of value in Catrou's book, strikingly illustrates the energy of the 
Jesuits. Their missionary success, however, in India seems to have been small ; 
but they made the most of it by claiming distinguished converts on the slightest 
g^rounds, sometimes on no grounds except that the infidel on his death-bed did 
not distinctly repudiate Christianity. 

^ Jehangir in a detailed account of his father says ^ I shall here con- 
sign to perpetual remembrance that my father was tall in stature, of a rudd^ 
or wheaten, or nut-brown complexion ; his eyes and eyebrows dark, the latter 
running across into each other. Handsome in his exterior, he had the strength 
of a lion, which was indicated by the extraordinary breadth of his chest, and the 
length of his arms." Jehamgii's Memoirs tnimsla^ied by StewaH, p. 45, cf. pp. 
48. 49. 

' Cf. in the Ayeen Akberi a chapter entitled " An account of how the Emperor 
spends his time." Ayeen Akberi, part i. vol. i. p. 175. 
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long after his death, Akbar's combats were the favourite subject of 
painters. He valued the excitement of enterprize above the enjoyment 
of success, and the completion of iiis conquests was frequently left to 
his lieutenants. Even his favourite amusement of taming wild 
elephants speaks to his adventurous character. Yet his fiery dis- 
position never hurried him into acts of severity, except when severity 
was prompted by a generous indignation. His reign, as we learn 
from a contemporary writer ^, was not popular among the stricter 
followers of the prophet ; but, in later times, when Hindoos suffered 
oppression, and Mahometans suffered defeat, Hindoo and Mahomet- 
ans alike remembered with pride and regret the wise and chivalrous 
Akbar. 

Jehanglr The limits nnd power of the Empire of Delhi continued 

and the same, or nearly the same, from the death of Akbar 

Shah Jehan. ^^ ^^^ accession of Aurungzebe. Its gains at its southern 
extremity were counterbalanced by losses on its northern boundary. 
In the Deccan, the ability of Malik Amber, minister of the king 
of Ahmednagar, maintained a semblance of independence for his 
master during the reign of Jehangir. But, after the accession of 
Shah Jehan, the fortunes of the Deccan changed, and the power of 
Delhi became for a time established in that part of its dominions 
more completely than at any other period. A famine, which deso- 
lated the country, and the military vigour of Shah Jehan, were the 
joint causes of this result. The Emperor invaded the Deccan in 
person, made the kings of Bijapur and Golconda tributary, and 
extinguished the monarchy of Ahmednagar. The introduction of 
Akbar's revenue system indicate the completeness of these successes. 
Twenty years were occupied in preliminary surveys 2, and at the end 
of that time, in 1655, the Empire was under one system of ad- 
ministration. A few years previously, its boundaries towards Persia 
had been curtailed. The whole force of the royal house, exerted in 
several expeditions, failed to maintain possession of Candahar ; and 
thus the Great Moguls, like the previous conquerors of India, 
though under widely different circumstances, receded from the 
country which had been the basis of their conquests. 

But the reigns of Jehangir and Shah Jehan impress us less with 
events in the history of the Empire, than with' events in the history of 
the court. This effect is no doubt in part produced by the narratives 
of the French physician, Bernier, and the English ambassador, Sir 
Thomas Roe. Several circumstances, however, tended to give pro- 
minence to the intrigues and contests which were carried on around 
the throne. During the greater part of his reign, Jehangir, whose 

' Abdnl Kadir, of Badaynn, author of the Mnntakhab nl Taw&rikh, a hiatory 
of the Mahometan Kings of India down to the fortieth year of Akbar's reign. 
Abdul Kadir was a strict Massaiman, and, though in the employ of Akbar, did 
not scruple to reprehend the lazness in religious matters of his master and the 
court. 

2 Qrant Duff* 8 History of the Marattas, vol. i. p. 126. 
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natural shrewdness was impaired by his intemperance i, 
Knp Jehan. was under the influence of Nur Jehan, the favourite of his 

four hundred wives. The story of her introduction into his 
harem, strikingly illustrates the caprice and license of an Oriental 
despot. Her influence elevated his dissolute character, and the rela- 
tives, whose advancement she procured, proved wise advisers ^, 
In a day of battle she acted with courage and with foresight. After 
the death of the Emperor, she retired into a life of mourning. These 
were the virtues of a woman devoted to her husband ; and Nur 
Jehan joined to them vices from which female power has seldom 
been exempt. She was cruel. She was imperious. She was devoid 
of generosity. She had a passion for political intrigues, of which 
intrigues it was the consequence that, on one occasion, the Emperor 
became a prisoner in the hands of a rebellious chief, and on several 
occasions the eldest son of the Emperor rose in revolt against the 
throne. The reign of Shah Jehan reproduced these intrigues of the 
harem. Again the princes of the royal line carried on an undis- 
guised rivalry for the succession. But of the four princes none 
possessed the subtle talents of Aurungzebe, and of the sister by 
whom his schemes were aided. At last, rivalry ended in open 
war ; and Aurungzebe, victor in the name of his brother, made his 
father a prisoner at Agra, and seated himself on the throne at 



t Delhi 3. 



* Jehangir's Memoirs are full of observations which indicate considerable 
keenness of power and reflections. Bat his naive account of the number of cups 
of wine he was in the habit of drinking, and of their effect on him, make us doubt 
his energy for business. Cf. Jehangir^s Memoirs j translated hy Price^ p. 6. When 
the Mahometan doctors censured his intemperance, he silenced them by threat- 
ening to turn Christian. Catrou*s History of the Mogul Dynasty, p. 138. 

2 Jehangir informs us himself, with an absence of reserve unparalleled on 
such a subject among Mahometans, that he conferred on Nur Jehan, who was 
the superior of the foar hundred inmates of his harem, " the rank of Thirty 
Thousand;'* that after the death of her betrothed (which death, in fact, 
Jehangir had procured), he contracted a marriage with her, and gave her a 
dowry of more than £7,000,000. He adds : *' At the period at which this is 
written, I may say that the whole concern of my household is under her sole 
and entire management. Of my unreserved confidence, indeed, this princess is 
in entire possession, and I may allege, without a fallacy, that the whole fortune 
of my Empire has been consigned to the disposal of this highly-endowed family ; 
the father being my dewar, the son my lieutenant-general, with unlimited 
powers, and the daughter the inseparable companion of all my cares." Jehangir's 
Memoirs, p. 27. Nur Jehan made Jehangir limit himself to nine goblets of wine 
at a sitting. Catron* s History, p. 146 ; where there is an amusing account of 
the discipline to which she subjected her Imperial consort. 

3 Cf. Hamilton's Accov/nt of the East InMes, ch. xv., and the first portion of 
Bemier's Voyage to the East InMes. The fullest account of the manner in which 
Arungzebe obtained the throne, is given by Catrou (History, pp. 197-277), who 
dwells especially on his power of dissimulation. His appearance was indicative 
of his character. " He was," says Castrou, " of a spare habit, pale, of a livid 
complexion, and with eyes sunk in his head." (p. 200.) 
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Anmngzette. Beyond the circle of the court, India under Jehangir 
The Umpire and Shah Jehan enjoyed a prosperity perhaps nnpa- 
deSne!^^*^ ralleled in her history. The just and moderate govem- 
mspolioy. ment of these sovereigns is extolled by contemporary 
travellers ^. Their government was just and moderate, 
probably, because it was tolerant. This toleration was rendered 
possible by the softening effect which the intercourse with the 
Hindoos had produced on the creed of the Mahometans, and by the 
attitude assumed by the Hindoos towards a religion differing from 
their own. But it would not, probably, have become an article of 
royal policy but for the circumstances in which the descendants of 
Baber were placed. We have seen that, by the time of Mahomet 
Toghlak, the degeneracy, which the emirs of Tamerlane * feared for 
their followers, had enervated the descendants of the foreign warriors 
hy whom the Mahometan Empire had been founded. More complete 
evidence of this degeneracy was afibrded in later times. To the last 
the court of Delhi i-etained traces of its foreign origin^. But in 
many qualities, and especially in the qualities which make men 
soldiers, the foreigner had become assimilated to the native. 
Among the Hindoos, the Tartar and the Afghan 

Consennit sooeroram in arvifl. 
Baber at his invasion found himself in a land of strangers. By the 
time of Aurungzebe, the dress, appearance, and character of the 
Mussulmans had been changed from those of the sturdy inhabitants 
of the north, to those of the effeminate dweller in the tropics*. And 
Aurungzebe himself bestowed on the Persians, to whom the first 
conquerors of India must have borne a close resemblance, an appel- 
lation which is translated "monsters of the wilds*." The foreign 
troops introduced by Baber were not numerous, and, though they 
afforded support to his rule, they were unable to prevent the Empire 



^ Tavemier says that Shah Jehan " reigned not so mnch as a king over his 
subjects as a father over his family and children." Pietro della Valle bears 
^dtness to the absence of individnal oppression. Quoted by Elphinstone, (ii. 
430.) The letter ascribed to Jeswnnt Sing and written in the next reign is to 
the same eflfeot. As to this letter, of. below, note on p. 52. Catron, who com- 
piled his book from MSS. memoirs of Manonchi, the Venetian physician of 
Shah Jehan, says the Empire was never so flourishing as at the accession of 
Shah Jehan, and styles him " the Solomon of the Moguls." Catr<m*8 History, 
pp. 182, 192. For Jehangir's treatment of the Hindoos, of. his Memoirs, tranS' 
lated hy Price, p. 28. 

* Gibbon {DecUne and Fall, ch. 65.) speaks of " the strange foresight of the 
Emirs of Tamerlane, that their children in a warm climate would degenerate into 
a race of Hindoos." 

8 MilVs History, ii. 485, note by Wilson. 

* Bemier speaks of " the children of the third and fourth generation that have 
taken the brown colour, and the soft humour of the country," Bemiev^s Voyage 
to the East Indies. Pinkerton, viii, 136, 

* Cf, ElpMnstone*s History, ii 248. 
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of his son from being overthrown by a naturalized chief. Akbar 
introduced a new policy. He endeavoured to reign not as a foreign 
conqueror, but as a natiooal monarch. His authority rested on the 
support both of the Moslems whose creed he professed, and the 
Hindoos whose religion be protected. The immediate successors of 
Akbar inherited his principles of toleration. But several occurrences 
indicated that the Moslems would be no parties to a schenye which 
destroyed their ascendancy, and one by one the cJianges introduced 
hy Akbar, which he had intended to obliterate the old religious 
domination, died away or were reversed. On what, then, was the 
Mahometan power to rest in future ? The policy of Aurungzebe 
was that Mahometan zeal should be revived to support it. He 
carried out his policy, and the downfall of his Empire followed. 

Dara, a rival brother of Aurungzebe, had professed opinions 
similar apparently to those of Akbar*, and more than one Hindoo 
chief had inconsequence been attracted to his standard. The cause 
assigned for his execution, his apostacy from the Mahometan reli- 
gion, reveals the altered tendencies of the new reign. Then came -a 
pause. It seemed as if Akbar hesitated to call up Mahometan 
fanaticism. But, in truth, some such step was inevitable. Mos- 
lems and Hindoos alike were dissatisfied with equality ; and the 
latter hoped to gain the ascendancy of which the former were 
regretting the loss. Even if the rivalries of religion could 
have been composed, an authority maintained by toleration would 
have rested on sufferance ; and no despotic authority can long 
rest on sufferance, least of all in India. The charm on which 
Aurungzebe's predecessors relied had lost its virtue, and Aurungzebe 
was compelled to appeal to the faith and zeal of the Moslems. Then 
followed a series of measures in which the spirit of bigotry was 
let loose. The bad calendar of the Mahometans was forced back 
on the people ^. Hindoo fairs were forbidden. The Mahometans 
were relieved from custom duties at the expense of the remainder 
of the population. Hindoos were excluded from offices. And at 
last the jezia, the tribute to the dominant religion, which had 
long been abolished, was revived^. This was more than the 
people of Delhi could endure. The crowd of suppliants, which 
assembled in the streets, was trampled under foot by the royal 



^ He wrote a book in which he attempted to reconcile the Hindoo and Ma- 
hometan creeds. M^HcoVnCs Central Jndm, i. 49. The Jesuits had great hopes 
irom his favour. Qaatrou's History, p. 198. 

^ Akbar had abolished the method of reckoning from the Hegira. This change^ 
though acceptable to the Hindoos and generally conrenient, was unpopular 
among the Mahometans. " Ignorant men/' says Abul Fazl, ^' superstitiously 
imagined that this era and the Mahometan faith are inseparable." — AyeenAkheri, 
part ii. vol. i. p. 296. 

* Cf. Mir Oholam Hussein Khcm's Siga/r ul Mutdkherin, translated hy Brig^ 
L 183 (note). 
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elephants. Bat a spirit bad been excited among tbe Hindoos wbidi 
shewed itself in rebellion after rebellion, and which, in the reigns of 
Aurungzebe and of his immediate successors, raised up enemies to 
whom the Mogul powers finally succumbed. An outbreak, such ai 
that of the Hindoo sect of the Satnamaris could, with whatever 
difficulty, be suppressed. The Sikhs, a native sect of Deists ^ whom 
persecution had converted into fanatics, and who were ever ready to 
perpetrate atrocities in the name of their creed, were a source of 
weakness to the government of Delhi, rather than of actual danger. 
But the alienation of the Rajputs, " the sword of the Hindoo faith'**, 
was more important. And a tatal blow was struck at the Mahometan 
power, when a skilful leader availed himself of the outraged Hindoo 
religion to raise the Mahrattas hordes into a nation. 

To trace the course of the struggle of the Moguls 
^f against the Mahrattas, and against the other opponents 

whom the bigotry or weakness of Aurungzebe and his suc- 
cessors called forth, will conduct us over the last years of the Mogul 
Empire to thedecay of the Mahometan power. Theachieve- 
ments by which Sevaji laid the foundation of the Mahratta 
sovereignty commenced soon after the accession of Aurungzebe. 
He had been in the service of Shah Jehan ; but, subsequently, by 
various acts of treachery and boldness, had become master of some 
of the natural forts constituted by " the large masses of basaltic rocks 
which crown or gird the summits of the Ghauts "^, and obtained a 
precarious possession of a strip of country on the plains towards the 
sea. From the first, he had laid claim to be the champion of the 
Hindoo faith and nation, and colour was given to the claim by his 
descent and education, for his ancestors were Rajputs, and he had 
been taught by a Bramin to admire the heroes of the Maha Bharat *. 
The early Mahrattas had borne the Moslem yoke with patience ^. 
Hindoo feeling was not, during the early years of Aurungzebe*s 
reign, exasperated ; but it was sufficiently strong to enable Sevaji 
to wage an intermittent war with success against the Moguls, to ex- 
tend and organise his own dominions, and to levy the Mahratta chout 
on the countries neighbouring. Thus a basis was formed ; and then 
occurred a series of events by which the Mahratta power was rapidly 

1 " The Sikhs professed a creed of pure Deism, gronnded on the most snblime 
general troths, blended with a belief of all the absurdities of Hindoo mythology, 
and the fables of Mahometanism." Malcolm's Sketches of the Sikhs. Cf. Uvssein 
Khan, translated by Briggs, p. 111. " They spared no Mussulman/' he says, 
" man, woman, or child." (p. 114.) An account of the cruel execution of Tegu 
Bahadur, the Gtooroo of the Sikhs, by Aurungzebe, and the vengeance taken 
by Tegu's son, Govind, is given in Cunningham's History of the Sikhs, p. 62. 
Govind has many points of resemblance to Sevaji. 

2 Malcolm's Ceni/ral India, vol. i. p. 43. Cf. Tod's Bajasthan, i. 196. 

^ Orant Buffs Histoi-y of the Mahrattas, vol. i. p. 7. Aurungzebe used to call 
Sevaji ** The mountain rat," p. 202. 
* Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas, vol. i. p. 128. * Ibid. p. 57. 
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advanced. Aurnngzebe had for two years been engaged in war with 
the Afghans. The weakness, resulting from his efforts in this war, 
was probably the cause which finally determined his conduct towards 
the Hindoos, and suggested to him to profit at once by exactions 
levied on them, and by favour shewn to the Mahometans. The 
Hajputs, least of all the Hindoos, were the people to endure a 
wrong which they had it in their power to resent. Propitiated by 
the toleration of Akbar, they had proved useful allies to the throne 
of Delhi against its rebellious Omrahs ^. Now all their feelings 
were embittered, and the strains of the Rajput minstrels were 
changed from expressions of gratitude towards the great Emperors 
into calls for vengeance on the oppressors of the faith of Brama*. A 
war ensued, conducted on both sides with all the rigour of fanaticism. 
No decisive action took place, but many states prolonged the con- 
test till the death of Aurungzebe ; and the hostility towards the 
Moguls, kindled by these events, remained smouldering among the 
Raj pat population, and occasionally burst into flame. The animosity 
of the Rajputs was one of the immediate causes of the fall of the 
Mahometan power ^. 

Meantime, the fortunes of Sevaji had been rising on the revived 
spirit of the Hindoos. His own resentment had been excited by an 
insult which he received at court. The policy of Aurungzebe made 
him the leader in a Holy War. " The Bramins," as the Mahome- 
tans declared, " changed the peaceful cord of their order into a 
bow-string," and their skill was as serviceable in administering the 
government of the illiterate Sevaji, as their character in sancti- 
fying his cause. Some years before the English merchants had 
written, " If Sevaji has escaped, Aurungzebe will often hear of him 
. to his sorrow.'* The phrase expresses the nature of the warfare 
waged by the Mahrattas. They seldom attacked the Mogul armies in 
force. Their light and active troops pursued the same harassing 
tactics as were afterwards employed against the English, but with 
this difference, that when the Mahratta horsemen were forced to 
stand at bay by the Moguls they experienced nothing of that 
" strength and majesty with which a British soldier fights." No 
battle, like the battle of Assaye, checked their enterprises ; and 
gradually Sevaji, by force and by treaty, extended his dominions 
over the whole of the south of the Concan and the district between 
the Krishna and Tumbadra. The death of the Mahratta sovereign for 
a time reversed the fortunes of the nation which he had called into 
existence. Aurungzebe struggled long and hard to regain his 
supremacy in the Deccan. His activity and skill in intrigue com- 

* Malcolm's Central India, vol. i. p. 44. ^ j^i^i^ vol. i. p. 57. 

' " Yet was it (the Empire of the Moguls) held together till encroachment on 
their rights and disregard to their habits and religious opinions, alienated the 
Bajputs, and excited the inhabitants of the South to rise against their Mogul op- 
pressors.'* Tod's RajastJian, vol. i. p. 196. 

f2 
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pensated, in some degree, for the absence of zeal in his officers whicb 
was the result of his jealonsy and suspicions. To bis successes at 
this period the empire of Delhi owes several years of its remaining- 
ascendancy. Golconda was captured by treachery, and soon after 
Sambaji, the son of Seraji, was taken and ezecnted as an infideL 
Fort after fort of the Mahrattas fell into the hands of the Emperor, 
But his successes were only transient. Sorrow and misfortune 
closed in on the concluding years of his reign. Even his energy 
eould not check the ravages of the Mahrattas. The Bajpnts set hink 
at defiance, and the Sikhs rose in rebellion. His mercenary troop* 
mutinied for want of pay. His dark and jealous mind was haunted 
with fear of treachery from his sons, with fear of retribution for the 
treachery and cruelty of which he had himself been guilty, and with 
Death of fear of death. The terrors and forebodings by which his 
Anrnngxebe. last days were agitated seem like the shadow of the 
AD. 1707. disaster and the destruction which he was leaving to 
his expiring Empire. 

The history of the Mahometan Power in India as centred in the 
sovereignty of the Great Moguls and the history of all that is dis- 
tinctive in that power and its influences ends soon after the death 
of Aurungzebe. The forces which had been at work to destroy the 
fabric continued to act with increased violence amid the ruin which 
was created by their success. India, after the reign of Aurungzebe, 
is to be regarded, not as subjected to and united by the permanent 
authority of a single government, nor even an authority real of 
nominal, in the alternations of strength and weakness, but as am 
arena, over which various powers, in the intervals of internal dissen- 
sions, carried on wars for periods proportioned to their successes 
and for objects determined by Jiheir character. Of these powers, 
some, like the Mahrattas and the Rajputs, maintained the same 
independent position which they had claimed in opposition to the 
Moguls ; some, like the Nizam of the Deccan or the Subabdar of 
Bengal, represented the remnants of the dismembered empire j 
some, like the Afghans of Rohilcund and, at a subsequent period, the 
state of Mysore, arose among the older rivals and gathered strength 
from the surrounding confosion. This was the general state of 
India between the periods of Mahometan and British rule» The 
fifty-four years which separate the death of Aurungzebe and the 
battle of Panipat may, perhaps, be said to belong to the former 
rather than the latter period, since throughout them the Empire of 
Delhi preserved the semblance of a history, and it was not till their 
close that the English power attained a distinct ascendancy. 

The immediate successors of Aurungzebe were for some years 
freed by the discord which divided the Mahrattas from the attacks 
of their most dangerous enemy. But the Sikhs occupied the 
place of the Mahrattas in harassing the government of Delhi, 
and the government at Delhi was itself distracted by factions. 
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The yirhial authority passed into the hands of two Seiad brothers, 
gOYemors of Bahar, and Allahabad. They set np sovereigns at their 
pleasure, and deposed or murdered them if their own will was dis- 
puted^. But the empire was now visibly breaking np. The 
Mahrattas forced from the ministers of the Emperor a Ireaty ac- 
knowledging all their conquests, and their right to levy chout over 
the whole of the Deccan. Other states, and among them Guzerat, 
became independent. Asof Jah, a Mahometan officer, established 
the sovereignty of the Deccan, in nominal dependanoe on Delhi, 
which he transmitted to his descendants, the Nizams '. Nor was 
he content with the rule of the Deccan. After the Seiads, he occu- 
pied their position and power as Yizir '. In this office, as well as 
for the sake of his Deccani kingdom, it became his interest to oppose 
the Mahrattas. But the government of that people had been under- 
going a transformation like that of the empire, and the power of the 
Mahrattas was wielded by a Peshwa, as vigorous and as able as the 
Vizir. A conftised struggle ensued, complicated by the various re- 
lations in which Asof Jah stood at different times towards the 
Emperor, and by the intrigues of the Court of Delhi with the Rajputs 
against the Mahrattas. But all the advantage on the side of the 
Mahrattas. The Peshwa became the real sovereign. There arose 
the great Mahratta families, whose names were long the terror of 
India, Holcar, Scindia, and Pnar, and the dominions of the Mahrattas 
were extended to the borders of the province of Delhi *. 
Nadir Shah. ^^ *^® ^^^^ scenes of the second, as on those of the 
first Empire of Delhi, appears a foreign and a Mahometan 
conqueror. Nadir, who, after a long struggle, had become sovereign of 
Persia, was led by the acquisition of Cabul, the border land of Persian 
and Indian monarchies, to extend his conquests over the Punjab. The 
resistance of the Mogul forces was late and ineffectual, and the de- 
feat of Carnal was succeeded by the capture of Delhi. The Persians 
exhausted the horrors of plunder and massacre ; for Nadir did not 
intend to assume even a nominal sovereignty, like that of Tamerlane, 
over the country whose resources he was destroying^. He left 
Mahomet, the Mogul Emperor, on the throne, and he left him and 
his successor to the intrigues of the minister by whom they were 
governed, and to the mercies of the enemies by whom they were 
surrounded. The Mahrattas were first in the field. Bat their 

* Cf. Hussein KhaUf trcmslated by Briggs, 182, 191. 

' ^ The title of Nizam al Mnlk as the title of the Viceroy of the Deooan, was, 
howeyer, as old as the time of Altamsh. Ferishta, i. 209, and note. 
' Hussein Khcmf p. 325. 

* Hussein Khan draws a vivid pictnre of the cowardioe, and want of energy 
which the Empire opposed to the Mahrattas. He speaks of the ministers as men 
destitute of personal courage, lost to aU sense of character." " Indeed/' he 
adds^ " what figure can a fox make in the lion's den, or what can be expected from 
a wooden sword opposed to a keen steel blade ?" Hussem Kfum, 856, S56. 

* Cf. Hussein Khan, p. 428. 
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attack was repelled by a son of Asof Jah, under the auspices of his 
father, and before it could be renewed the Mahrattas were involved 
in internal discords. Bj a strange transformation they next appear 
on the side of Delhi. The Rohillas had risen against the Emperor, 
defeated the rabble of soldiers sent against them, and advanced to 
Allahabad. Asof Jah was dead, and his successor stooped to invoke 
the aid of the Mahrattas. The Rohillas were defeated, and the 
l^Iahrattas occupied their country. Meantime, Ahmed 
D^aSshali ^^^''^^j who had become Shah of Persia, occupied 
' the Punjab, and left a governor at Lahore. The 
establishment of this government was the beginning of the end. 
Ghazi, the grandson of Asof Jah, who, after a contest which for six 
months made the streets of Delhi run with blood, had become Vizir, 
and who had exercised his power to put Alamgir the Second on 
the throne, ventured to occupy Lahore. At once Ahmed resented 
the insult by an invasion and a massacre. He deposed Ghazi, and 
placed a Kohilla Vizir over the Emperor. Ghazi appealed to the 
Mahrattas ; and their forces seized on Delhi, and poured over the 
Punjab. For a moment the Mahrattas, who had previously obtained 
important successes in the Deccan, appeared supreme in India. 
But their downfall was close at hand. Ahmed Shah crossed the 
Indus at the head of an army, small indeed, in comparison of the 
mighty host of the Mahrattas, but warlike and well disciplined. He 
occupied the Punjab without resistance. Scindia was defeated. 
Holcar was defeated. Ghazi murdered the Emperor, on whom he 
had conferred the title, and joined his cause with that of the 
Mahrattas. By a policy of delay, such as their immense force of 
cavalry gave them power to pursue, the Mahrattas might have re- 
versed the misfortunes of their generals. But success had made 
them forget the means by which success had been gained. Under a 
cousin of the Peshwa, a chief called " The Bhao," they assembled 
with all the pomp and incumbrances of a regular army, and advanced 
up the right bank of the Jumna. Ahmed Shah was detained by 
rains on the other side, but, while the stream was still swollen, he 
carried his army across and forced the Mahrattas to entrench them- 
selves at Panipat. Then he paused. Famine did its work in the 
Battle of crowded camp, and at last the Bhao was compelled to 
Panipat, oflfer battle. The result of the desperate engagement 
A.D. 1761. which ensued was long doubtful, but at a critical moment 
Ahmed brought up his reserves, and " all at once*' in the often 
quoted words of an eye-witness ^, " as if by enchantment, the whole 
Mahratta army at once turned their backs." Such was the result 
of irregular troops taking on themselves the stress of a pitched 



* Cazi Bajah Pundit, AsiaUc Researches, iii. 123. Prefixed to this translation 
is a plan which shows clearly Ahmed's strategy. The battle was fought on the 
6th of January, 1761. 
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batble, and sach the failure of an attempt bj a nation of marauders 
to maintain an empire of India. 

The series of invasions which ended with the battle of Panipat 
are commonly regarded as bringing the Mogul Empire to a close. 
In one sense that battle concludes the histoi^ of the Mahometan 
power in India. It was the last great event in the annals of the 
Mahometan Empire, and it was then for the last time that the 
creeds of Islam and of Bramd were opposed on a battle-field 
of India. But from another point of view the invasions of Nadir 
and Ahmed appear to form a mere episode. The battle of Panipat 
was not a battle of religion, although the majority of the combatants 
on one side were Mahometans, on the other followers of Brama. 
Before it, the ascendancy of the Mahrattas over the Mogul Emperors 
had been derisively established, and after it that ascendancy was in 
course of time reasserted. We cannot, with justice, compare the 
victory of the Mahometan power over the Hindoo power with its 
resistance to the Christian power. It had lost its characteristics ; it 
had ceased to be dominant in India ; and the contest for the 
sovereignty of India, which was to succeed, was not between the 
Eughsh and the Mahometans, nor, except for a brief period, 
between the English and the French, but it lay between the English 
and the Mahrattas. 

Nor, although the battle of Panipat dealt a death-blow to the 
hopes of a Mahratta empire in India, is it probable that it so affected 
the Mahratta power as to affect materially the struggle in which the 
English were victors. Before the year 1761 had closed, the future 
fortunes of India had in fact been determined. Dupleix had per- 
ceived how the disintegration of the Mogul Empire, the weakness of 
every central authority, and the conflicting principles on which title 
could be founded to the thrones of subordinate states, afforded oppor- 
tunities for interference and for the acquisition of an ascendancy 
little short of sovereignty. The English had adopted his policy, 
and backed it by greater vigour in the field. The defence of Arcot 
and the victory of Clive over Kajah Sahib had founded the English 
power in the Oarnatic. Ten years later Coote decided, at Wande- 
wash, and at the siege of Pondicherry, whether the French or the 
English were to be masters of the Deccan. Nor had the English 
pursued the path to empire less steadily in Bengal. The same 
intrigues that had been employed against the Nabob of the Carnatic 
had been employed against the Subahdar of Bengal. The same 
heroism that had defended Arcot had, when the time came, changed 
the contest from one of intrigue to one of arms, and decided it at 
Plassy in favour of the English. 

The Mahratta chiefs were freebooters rather than sovereigns; and it 
was more in accordance with their character to assail an established 
than to check a rising power. The question between thom and the 
English was not finally decided till some time had elapsed after their 
defeat by the Persians. The events however of this contest belong to 
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the bistoiy of British rather than to that of Mahometan poWer in India. 
In truth it can hardly be said that Mahometanism gave a special cha- 
racter to any of the opponents of the English, or the straggle which 
they maintained against the invader, or to the patience with which 
they submitted to his sway. Many Mahometan princes were the allies 
or the enemies of the English. Many of the viceroys who acknow- 
ledged a nominal supremacy at Delhi, became dependants of the 
English. At last an English general rescued the representative 
of the Great Moguls from the bondage of the Mahrattas, and 
heard him, the successor of Akbar and Anrungzebe, amid a 
poor mimicry of state and with the mockery of hyperbolical 
language declare his gratitude to his new and his last protectors^. 
But the history of these events is influenced by Mahometanism 
only in this, that Mahometanism had in some degree been the effi- 
cient and perhaps the formal cause of the Empire of India, and had 
therefore indirectly given rise to that state of circumstances, out of 
which the peculiar relations of the English invaders towards the 
Mahometan sovereigns arose. As far as regarded conduct 
towards other powers in war and in peace, the Moslem prince 
differed little from the Hindoo. This was the case as early as the 
first interference by the English in the affairs of the Deccan and 
the Camatic. Chunda Sahib, who was supported by the French, 
was a Hindoo. Anaverdy Khan, who was supported by the English, 
was a Mussulman. But Chunda Sahib was allied with a Mahometan 
aspirant to the throne of ihe Nizam ; and to oppose the Mahometan 
forces which he directed ; the English were aided by the Hindoo 
Mahrattas. A Hindoo prince and a Mahometan army were on one 
side, and a Mahometan prince and a Hindoo army on the other 
«ide*. But the events and character of the history would probably 
have been unaltered, if any of the four elements in this double 
antithesis had been changed. 

Hyder All . Nor did the distinction between Mahometan and Hindoo 
«ad powers, springing out of the nature of the Mahometan 

Tlppoo Saliib.]gjQp£j^^ and out of circumstances which made the 
former to be more fixed the latter more variable, the former to be 
wielded by monarch s the latter by chiefs, the former to extend 
over tracts of country the latter to cling to hills, remain when the 
substantial effects of the Mahometan Empire had passed away. In 
the time of Anrungzebe, the freebooter of India was generally a 
Hindoo ; in the days of English supremacy, he was as likely to 
be a Mahometan* The rise of Mysore, under Hyder Ali and his son 
Tippoo, resembles in many respects the rise of the Mahrattas. The 

^ The facts are stated in MilVs History of Indda vi. 507. The scene is described 
in Thornton's British Empire in India iii. 324. Perron, the Frenchman who had 
charge of the Great Mogul, was in reality the master of Delhi, thongh nominally 
an agent of the Mahrattas. 

2 Cf. Lord Macavlay's Essay on Lord CUve, 
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feeal indeed for religion, which was joined in the mind of Sevaji to 
ambition and love of plunder, and which gives a special interest 
to his career, had no place in the mind of Hyder. But both the 
power of the Mahrattas and that of Mysore were created by single 
adventurers, and, in both cases, a snrall state formed the nucleus of 
•an influence extended over surrounding countries, and maintained 
by an army which the plunder of surrounding countries supported. 
Hyder Ali was the Mussulman Sultan of a Hindoo state. It does 
not appear that he used his power to change the religion of his 
Bubjects ^. The temper of his son was undoubtedly more bigoted. 
He loved persecution for its own sake ; and for some of his many 
^cruelties his religion furnished him with a pretext. Yet, even at 
the capital of Tippoo the Brahmin religion was fully exercised, and 
probably preponderated.^ And just before the storm of Seringa- 
patam Tippoo eagerly poured forth in the Hindoo temples the 
prayers which he had vainly offered iu the mosqne. After Tippoo, Ma- 
hometan sovereignty ceased in Mysore. The incidents connected 
with this sovereignty have all the interest of a romance, and form 
t)ne of the most striking chapters in the history of the British Em- 
pire in India^ Regarded as illustrative of the Mahometan power 
"they seem specially to indicate how little difference was, at thfs 
period, caused betw-een Hindoo and Mussulman states by the differ- 
•ence of tbeir religions ; and how the faith of the prophet, ceasing to 
idealise as operative those of its principles which necessitated its 
dominion, had become reconciled to a position of equality beside 
the religion which it had failed to conquer^. 



^ Gf. his treatmeikt of the B^'ah of Seringapatam, and his appointment of 
Rajah Bam to the command of the fort of Nuggur. Meer Hussein Alt Khan 
Kirmani's History of Hydei', translated hy Miles, pp. 102, 139. Suggestive, too, 
Xm this point is the fSECt, that neither the elaborate pecnegyric of Me6r Hnssein, 
nor that of Mirga Ikbal (appended to Miles' translation, p. 493), give Hyder 
credit for zeal for the faith. 

2 Cf. BuchanarCs ^ovamey through Mysore, Canata, an^ Malabar^ oh. ii. ad. 
init. Buchanan relates that I^urnea, a Brahmin, who was Dewar of the Mysore 
Baja at the time of his visit in 1800, had enjoyed high favour under Tippoo. 
Pumea had l»een ordered by Tippoo to change his religion ; but, on representa?- 
tions being made to th6 Mahometan Sultan of the danger in persisting in his 
command on account of Pumea's influence with the people, he allowed the matter 
to drop. Buchanan says, also, that the Brahmins managed the whole of the 
Avenue department dur^g Tippoo' s reign. 

3 As time went oti, this position of the two religions "becaiAe still mote 
"apparent. "In the prese&t day," says tIJunnrhgham, "the Hindoo and Ma*- 
hometan do not practically differ more from one another than did the Brahmins, 
C/shetryas, and Vei^as, of the time of Munnoo &nd Alexander^ They are 
different races. With different reli^iotis systems, btit harmonizing together ia 
social life, and mutually understanding, and respecting, and taking part in each 
H>ther's modes and ways and doings.^ Cunningham's Hilary of the Sikhsj p. 327. 
A recent writer says : " The vast majority of the Mahometans of India fi,re semi*- 
Hind^ in their tastes, prejudices, and superstitions.'^ JL Letter to Lord Craw- 
9>wne, hy W^ Kwighton^ AssfistMilt Ci>mrmsdon&r >i/fi Oud^, p. 20. Mr. Ekightoii 
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This was a new aspect of Mahometanism ; and indeed the aspect 
under which Mahometanism is presentedin India is in many respects 
peculiar. It is not there that the characteristics of the creed of Islam are 
. conspicuously exhibited by their influence. The contest between Ma- 
hometanism and Hindooisra was not waged with uncompromising 
fanaticism, nor was the success of Mahometanism in India equal to 
its success in many other countries. The proportion of the followers 
of Mahomet to the worshippers of Brahma was estimated by Burke 
at one to twenty in the whole population, it has, perhaps, never been 
estimated higher than at one to six ; and it is probable that the 
number of original converts bore a still smaller proportion to the 
mass from which they were drawn^. What, then, were the causes 
which enabled the religion of the conquered Hindoos to resist Maho- 
metanism in so remarkable a manner ? One, and the most obvious 
of the causes, has been already noticed. The rule of the prophet 
allowed Mahometan conquerors, in addition to the alternative of 
death or conversion, to offer the choice of tribute. The social condi- 
tion of the Hindoos rendered the choice of submission to tribute 
neither strange to their habits nor galling to their pride. And we 
may conjecture that Mahometan conquerors, especially when the 
heyday of faith had long gone by, learnt to regard the common 
result of past as the first object of future conquests. But this cause 
alone is insufficient to explain the phenomena. The Mahometan 
religion unaided by *'the ferocious arm of its prophetic sword" spread 
over part of China and the Asiatic Islands, among the Tartars, among 
the Afghans, and among the Malays. That it gained few, or compara- 
tively few, voluntary converts in India, and that its zeal for conver- 
sion grew cold, must, it would seem, be ascribed to the character of 
its own tenets and to the character of the faith of Brahma. 



ascribes this in great part to the fact, that the contest of MahometaDism and 
Hindooism was one-sided. " A man," he says, " must be bom a HindA. He 
cannot become one. Mahometanism knows this, and is content. The Moslem 
feels that, in India, his faith cannot decrease on account of Hinduism, because 
Hindiiism makes no converts. Hence he compromises with it, and is ready to 
tolerate it." fp. 23.) 

* Bwrlce's speech on the impeachment of Warren Hastings. First day. Cf. EVphir^ 
stone's History, vol. ii. p. 239, and authorities there quoted. Jehangir said the 
Hindoos in his time were five-sixths of the population of Hindostan. Jehangir^ s 
Memoirs, translated hy Price, p. 29. Bemier, speaking of the time of Aurungzebe, 
says " for one Mahometan there are hundreds of Gentiles, or heathens." Ber- 
nier's Voyage to the East Indies, Pinkerton, viii. 136, but this doubtless is exag- 
gerated. Heber, in his Journal, says the proportion of Mussulmans to EEindoos 
is about the same as that of the Protestants to Roman Catholics in Ireland. 
Alison reckons the proportion of Mahometans at the present time at about an 
eleventh of the population. History of Europe, vol. vi., ch. 39, § 6, 8. The 
consus of 1865 shews that the Mahometans in the North- West provinces are 
Ibur-and-a-half millions, or one-seventh of the population. 
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The unity of the Deity is the central tenet of Maho- 
R^fff^^*^ metanism. To this belief, which was familiar to Jews, 
India. ^^^ even to Arabs, the authority of Mahomet and the 

Koran added a promise to the faithful of a future fully 
and attractively depicted, and terrible, though vaguer, threats of 
punishment to the unbeliever. The effect which such a creed would 
produce, when announced in few and striking words by the warrior 
miss'onaries, would depend chiefly on the belief already existing in 
the minds of the hearers. To many nations the revelation came as 
the expression of their own aspirations ; its simplicity afforded relief 
from the subtleties of artificial creeds ; its grandeur made the fancies 
of polytheism seem paltry ; and its exhortations to a holy war of 
probable plunder, with promises of eternal happiness to the warrior, 
attracted ruder races whom its simplicity and grandeur might have 
failed to touch. In its one aspect it prevailed with the Persians, in its 
other with the Tartars ; other peoples were susceptible of the various 
influences of its different phases ; and Mahometanism became the 
expression of the life of western Asia. But the creed had less 
magnetic virtue in India. _To a Hindoo the Moslem assertion of a 
divi ne un ity came with none of the force of novelty. His own / 
skcred boots, the Yedas and" tbe Puranas, had expressed the idea in | 
language better suited to his subtle and reverent character. " There i 
is one God, and Mahomet is his prophet " was a formula equally suit- 
ed for a creed or a battle-cry. It must have rung harshly in the ears 
of a believer accustomed to veil his majestic idea of the Deity behind 
the cloud of a philosophical description. " The great God, the great 
Omnipotent Omniscient one, the greatest 'in the world, the great 
Lord who goes through all worlds incapable of decay ;"^ such was 
one of the simplest forms of words in which the conception of Deity 
was embodied by the Hindoos. Nor is there reason to believe that the ] 
fanciful legends of cosmogonies and of mythology, the composi- , 
tion of which gave scope to the ingenuity and satisfied the historical 1 
curiosity of the Hindoos, obliterated the grander idea of the Divine | 
nature. The fancy of the architect was permitted to aid the faith 
of the multitude by crowding the Brahmin temples with images ; but 
in the most sacred shrine of Ind'a no idol was allowed to stand ^. 

^ Tranfilation of the Brahmana Purana, by Colonel Wilford. Asiatic Be* 
searches, vol. viii. p. 322. 

2 In Bishop Heber's Journal there is an account of a visit to the " most holy ^ 

place in all India," on the rock of Chunar. It was a small square court over- , 4,- 
shadowed by a very old ieepul tree. "I was struck,*' Heber says, "with the ab- / ' / 
sence of idols, and the feeling of propriety which made even a Hindoo reject ex- 
ternal symbols in the supposed actual presence of the Deity." Heber's Jov/mal, 
vol. i. p. 408. Bemier repeats verbatim a statement which he had from the 
most famous Pundits of Benares. ** The images," they said, " are in our temples 
because it is necessary for praying well, to have something before our eyes that 
may fix the mind ; and when we pray it is not the statue we pray to, but to 
that it is represented by. For the rest, we acknowledge that it is God that is 

g2 
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Evidence still more remarkable throws light on this profonndest 
belief of the Hindoos. As late as Anmngzebe, a letter \ which has 
been ascribed to a Rajput Rajah, but which was probably the work 
of an noknown Hindoo writer and intended to express the feelings pre- 
valent among the injured brethren of his religion^ appeals with snblime 
simplicity to the common idea which lay beyond the differences of 
rival creeds, and the common faith in an author of existence to 
whose adoration '^the bell shaken in the houses of images " called 
on less than the voice of the Muezzin, and before whom Pagan and 
Mussulman were equal. Such language no doubt expresses only 
one side of the Hindoo belief. Hindoo character delighted in th» 
monstrous *, as mediaaval character delighted in the grotesque. But 
even the extravagant fables among which this great conception of 
the Deity was almost lost indicate a quality in the Hindoo religion 
which is the strongest preservative of a creed. They indicate its 
pliability. Persecution depends as much on the character of the 
persecuted as on the character of the persecutor > and the fixity of a 
creed is generally the measure of the vigour with which it is assailed^ 
and often of the success. Nothing could be less fixed than the 
particular beliefs of the Hindoo faith ; no religion could be more 
capable of admitting impressions from without ; none more willing^ 
to add to the inmates of its pantheon. " Hindoo religion," says & 
traveller, "is so pliant that there is hardly an opinion it will not 
countenance" *. " The Hindoos," said Warren Hastings, " are super-^ 
stitious, it is true, but they do not think ill of us for not thinking a& 
they do" ^. It was in truth because they were superstitious that they 
were devoid of animosity towards other creeds, and would even 
receive new beliefs and new gods within the circle of their own., 
What the local character of Greek mythology did for the Greek 
the elastic character of Hindoo mythology did for the Hindoo. 
The Greeks recognized the rites of Ionia, and added an Ionian title 
to the titles of some of their deities. Could the faith of Islam 
have accepted a divided allegiance, had it even come in peace, the 
prophet might have been welcomed as Vishnu in his tenth avatar^ 
and Fatima honoured with a place beside Mariataly. 

The Mahometan religion, therefore, was little likely to gain au 



absolute, and tte only omnipotent Lord and master." Bemier. Pinkerton 
viii. 190. 

* The passage alluded to is quoted in Malcolm* s Central India, i. 52. The 
whole letter is translated in Orme*s Fragments^ p. 262. It haa been ascribed to. 
many authors. Of. EVpftinstone, ii. 494. Grant Duff, i. 219. 

2 From the Hindoo mythology, Bemier came to the conclusion, " D'on Ton 
Terra qu*il n*y a opinions »i ridicules et si extraragantes, d'ont Tesprib de I'homme 
ne soit capable." Berrier's Voyage to the East IruUes, i. 119. 

3 A Tour to ShiraZf quoted by Mill, History i. 280. 

* Minutes of Evidence before Committee of both Houses of Parliament, 1813. 
Professor Wilson says, " The Hindoo sees truth ia every form of religious wor-» 
hip." Not: MilVs Histort}, ii. 51ft. 
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exclusive adhesion either from the more intelleotual, or from the 
coarser minds among the Hindoos. Nor were its other tenets, to 
which its acceptance in many countries may be ascribed, such as to win 
for it converts in India. The hopes of plunder and conquest held 
out in commands to propagate the creed of Islam by arms were less 
alluring to the Hindoo than to the Tartar. It was among nomad 
and enterprising races that the faith of Mahomet was most readily 
accepted. The declaration of Mahomet, that *' the sword was the 
key of heaven and hell/' sanctified their warlike ambition ; it had 
no attraction for the Hindoo, whose character tended rather to dis- 
]K)se him towards the teaching of his own creed, that " the greatest 
virtue, which had the most perfect reward, was profound meditation 
and an abstemiousness which dried up the body" ^, Among the 
Eajputs and the mountain tribes, the sterner creed might have 
appeared likely to find a response which would be denied to it by 
the Bengali. As a fact, this was not so. It was in Bengal that 
Mahomet^nism was most successful. The pride of their sacred 
caste lay near the hearts of the Bajputs ; the rude people of the 
hills reverenced the learning and sanctity of the Brahmin. The 
Mahometan religion respected neither caste nor priest; **each 
Mussulman," says Gibbon, '* for his own person is invested with 
the character of a priest." It is probable ihat the Mahometan 
fatalism, so congenial to the sluggish Turk, and perhaps to 
the effeminate Bengali, was repulsive to the more gallant peoples 
of Iii(li:i. The Hindoo philosophy had examined the problems 
connected with a scheme of necessity, and the Hindoo creed 
made the condition of the succeeding life to be determined by the 
conduct of the present. But it is, perhaps, in a philosophical, rather 
than in a religious doctrine of the Hindoos, that the deepest distinction 
lies between Mahometanism and Hindooism, and the cause why the 
latter influenced the former rather than was influenced by it. This 
is the doctrine of the immateriality of the soul. To- make a sensuous 
Paradise the centre of a system is to lead those who dwell on the 
prospects of the future to regard the soul as material 2. Some part 
of the teaching of Mahomet seems, it is true, to point to a more 
spiritual psychology ; but the vivid picture of future raptures stands 
in the forefront of his faith. On the other hand, although the future 
tortures of the wicked recognised by Hindoos might suggest to us to 
deduce from the belief in a material punishment a belief in a ma- 
terial soul surviving to endure, such a conclusion would be at variance 
with that inevitable from conceptions on which the Hindoo creed 
lays f^r greater emphasis, the conceptions of a spiritual Deity, of a 
transmigration of souls, and of absorption into the essence of the 



1 Mem, Institutes, 12. 125. 

2 Cf. Lecky's History of BaMonalismi vol. i. p. 369. et seq. 
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great Creator^. To the material view, therefore, of the soul, implied 
in the teaohingd of Mahometanism, the Hindoo philosophy and re- 
ligon opposed a view more spiritual. It did not follow as of course 
that the latter view, though the more elevated and the more ad- 
vanced, prevailed over the former. The succession of Aristotle to 
Plato, in the history of philosophy, and of the influence of Aristotle 
to the influence of Plato in the history of the church, indicates a 
reverse tendency. But in the case of Hindoos and Mahometans, it 
was not one philosophy that was opposed to another, but a philo- 
sophy that was opposed to none. To the Arabs at one time 
j Europe owed her chief philosophical influences. But it was 
I only in the earliest invasion of India, long before the time of 
i Averroes, that the Arabs bore any prominent part. They formed but 
a small element in the hosts of Mahmud and Shahab-u-din, and 
hardly any, as we learn from Ferishta, were among the mercenaries 
who subsequently found their way into the Deccan. The spirit of 
Mahometanism was alien to that of philosophy, the hostility of Omar 
towards all literature was retained towards philosophical literature, 
and the panic caused by the influence of Averroes *' was so great 
that the Mahometan theologians pronounced logic and philosophy to 
be the two great enemies of their profession, and ordered all books 
on those dangerous subjects to be burnt" 2. But in India the Maho- 
metans were brought into a too intimate connection with the Hindoos 
not to be influenced by the p^iilosophy which was to them a new 
science. This influence culminated, or is at any rate most clearly 
visible, in the reign of Akbar. It showed itself in the philosophical 
discussions which were the favourite amusement of the court, in the 
translations by Mahometans of Hindoo writings, in the ideal faith 
of Akbar, in his impartiality towards the rival religion. We have 
seen how this tolerant impartiality was followed by a reaction and a 
change of policy. Influence would diminish as persecution increased ; 
and the different estimation in which the pursuits of metaphysical 
philosophy were held by Akbar and by Aurungzebe^ reveals the 



^ Cf. MilVs Histonfy i. 431, and passages from Menn there referred to. The 
Brahmins charged the Buddhists with materialism. Bcmerjea on the Hindoo 
Philosophy, p. 47. The Nyaya and the Sankhya, which were a compromise be- 
tween Buddhism, and Brahmanism, and which represent the influence of 
Buddhism on Brahmanism after the former had been expelled from India, 
taught the doctrine of transmigration as well as the Yedanta, (pp. 49, 125.) 

2 Lecky's History of Rationalism, i. 53. 

' Aurungzebe*s tutor when his pupil obtained the throne repaired to court 
expecting to be made an Omrah. Aurungzebe, among other reasons for refusing 
him that, and all other honours, said that all the the philosophy this tutor had 
taught consisted of " airy questions, things that afford no satisfaction at all to 
the mind, and are of no use to human society, empty notions, and mere fancies, 
that have only this in them, that they are very hard to understand, and very 
easy to forget, which are only capable to tire and spoil a good understanding, 
and to breed an opinion that is unsupportable." Bernier. Pinherton, viii. 117. 
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different spirit with which the two Emperors regarded the Hindoos, 
and probably also a decline of the influence of Hindu philosophy on 
Malioiuetan religion. Still it cannot on the whole be doubted that 
the philosophy of the Hindoos refined the religion of the Mahomet- 
ans, and, by its conception in particular of the immateriality of the 
soul, not only affected the Mahometan belief in the torment after 
death of those without the pale of the faith, and so affected what has 
been the invai-iable concomitant of persecution, but also, and per- 
haps with more important results, by clouding the delicious vividness 
of blissful anticipations, impoverished the hopes of the Moslem 
believer, and robbed the death of the Moslem warrior of its ecstacy. 
The influence of conquerors when it has not operated 
Lw^n iL^a <^^rough religion has usually operated through la,w. The 
' effect produced by the influence of Roman law is strik- 
ingly exhibited in the history of France, and hardly less strikingly 
in the history of our own island. Although the Bomans occupied 
Britain for a period far shorter than that during which the Mahometans 
were dominant in India, although the Boman troops never exceeded 
twenty thousand legionaries, while many even of those were drawn 
from the native population, and although many of the marks of their 
occupation were obliterated and the stream of their influence stopped 
by opposing tides of conquest, their law had so profoundly affected the 
people that, in the reign of Henry the Third, a treatise drawn in 
great part from Boraan sources rose at once to a high place of 
authority, and the principles of Roman law have survived through 
social, legal, and political revolutions down to our own times. But 
we shall search in vain for any similar effect produced by Maho- 
metan law, either on the ideas or on the legal system of the-Hindoos. 
The Sikhs alone among the native population of India, with an 
eclectic spirit similar to and perhaps resulting from that which 
inspired their religion, recognised the authority and continued the 
provisions of both the Hindoo and Mahometan systems i. The 
religious origin of the codes both of the Hindoos and the Moslems 
and the combination of religious and civil ordinances which both 
presented were insuperable obstacles to the adoption by the followers 
of either creed of the entire legal system of their opponents. But 
there were other causes why the purely civil part of the Mahometan 
law failed to produce any important influence. The Mahometan 
laws, adapted as they were to a high state of civilization, encountered 
at their intro^liJcHon legal institutions in a later stage of develope- 
ment. Along its own path Hindoo jurispudence had already ad- 
vanced far. Many traces of archaism, especially among the penal 
ordinances were still to be found, as they always are to be found in 
a system which has been gradually formed 2. But the civil law of 

* Morley^s Ad/ministration of Justice in India, p. 328. 

^ As a single example, may be mentioned a distinction similar to that between 
the punishment inflicted by the Roman Law on the manifest and non-manifest 



i^ 
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ibe Hindoos contained many provisions founded on the requirements 
of a highly civilised and complex community. As regards the law of 
contracts, the law of bailments, and the law of the mutual rights of 
part.ners, respectively, Hindoo jurispudenoe, as exhibited in the 
Gentoo Code, and even the Oode of Menu, was in a more advanced 
stage than Roman law till a late period, than English law till the 
fttmous judgment of Chief Justice Holt, and than English com- 
mon law unaided by equity at the present day \ It was impossi- 
ble thetefore for Mahometan to prevail over Hindoo law by aa 
intrinsic superiority *. Nor could it by the superiority of its procedure, 
for, although it was not deficient in this respect, the litigious cha- 
racter of the Hindoos had brought their procedure to the perfection 
of simplicity ^. It might have changed the whole current of Hindoo 
jurisprudence, and much of the character of the Hindoo people, could 
it have offerod a new and striking principle of legal developement^ 
such as Greece afforded to Rome, and Rome to France. But in this 
respect it had nothing new to offer. Tlie Hindoo and Mahometan 
systems resembled each other both in their developement from ^ 
eacred text, and in the means by which that developement was 
effected. The one rested on the Vedas, and the hardly less sacred 
code of the B):ahmin legislature ; the other on the Koran* On the 
foundations of Hindoo and Mahometan authorities were reared 
vast structures of commentary. Numberless Hindoo Pundits ex- 
plained the text so as to meet new questions, and their works, 
marshalled ck^cording to degrees of authority^, were embodied 
in digests which themselves became the subjects of explanations. 
The Koran was supplemented by the sayings of the prophet, by 
the decisions of his companions, by the dicta of two generations of 
their disciples, by treatises, by digests, and by the reported decisions 
of the courts. Both systems appealed solely to precedent, and were 

thief, which. Mr. Maine adduces as an archaic peculiarity in the laws of GaiuGk 
(Memt InsUtuteSf 8, 270. Mame's Ancient Law, p. 379.) ^he penal provisions of the 
Mahometan code 'w&xfe on the n^hole bettet than those of the Hindoos ; and they 
hare formed the basis of the English administration of Criminal Law. (MilCs 
India in 1858, p. 19.) This perhaps acconnts for what Mr. Mills says elsewhere^ 
(p. 64.) that " the judicial appointments are held chiefly by Mahometans." It 
does not appear that the Hindoos were, or are, at all inferior to the Mahometans 
in genitts for law. 

^ Cf. quotation in McNaghten*8 principles of Hindoo Law, p. zvii. Halhed's 
Qentoo Code,p. 143. Menu Institvtes, ch, S, Madness Ancient Law, ch. 9, &o, &o. 

^ In one point the Mahometan law was nndonbtedly more advanced than 
that of the Hindoos, it gave a power of testamentary disposition snch as the 
Hindoo Code did not. (Cf. Men/u Institutes, 9, 104.) But this power could 
not have been imported into Hindoo law, without affecting Hindoo society ftm- 
damentally. 

' Colehroohe en the Hindoo Cowrts of Jud^ca^mre. Transaction of As. 8oc. ii. 166^ 

* Morley*s Administration of Justice in India, pp. 203, 241. Colehrooke^-s Digest 
of Hindoo Law, i. 454. 

* Colehvoohe's, VhiUsophy of the Hindoos^ i. 227. 
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idxtended by the sole instrument of fiction i. Both became infinitely 
complex and uncertain. But even " the interminable and troubled 
sea of Hindoo jurisprudence " was better defined and safer than the 
jurisprudence of the Mahometans. The Mahometan law, except in 
the case of the Sikhs, extended its influence no further than the in» 
'fluence of the religion with which it seemed inseparably connected ; 
and where the religious ascendancy was destroyed by the Mahrattas 
the legal institutions were abolished 2. In one instance, Hindoo 
jurisprudence received a preference over its rival. The Parsees 
adopted the principles of Hindoo law, and founded their system on 
those principles modified by custom 3. Nor was Mahometan law 
itself unaffected by the circumstances in which the Indian Ma- 
hometans were placed. By creating two branches of jurisdiction 
it was enabled at once to maintain the authority of the Koran in all 
its strictness, and to modify the Koran where Indian life presented 
facts and customs never contemplated by the Arabian legislator 
Of the two branches, we may conceive that the jurisdiction of the 
Cazi, the strict interpreter of the Koran, enjoyed the same sort of 
superiority as the Jus Quiritium enjoyed over the decisions of the 
Praetor Peregrinus. But two systems of jurisdiction, of which one is 
administered on wider principles than the other, cannot flourish togC" 
ther except when either, as at Eome, the persons, or, as in England, 
the matters subject to the respective jurisdictions are cleeirly distinct. 
The authority of the Cazi gradually declined. At last it became 
formal ; and his colleague administered the real law of Mahometan 
India*. So far, then, from Mahometan law influencing Hindoo 
character and institutions, the customs of the Hindoos modified the 
administration of Mahometan law. 

Effects of ^^ *^® *^°^* ^^ *^® ^^^* Mahometan invasion, the 

Mahometaix zenith of Hindoo prosperity had long been passed, and 
power on the progress of Hindoo civilization arrested. The litera- 
^^^^"^ ture of the Hindoos, except that on scientific subjects, 
and lety. jj^iQ^g^^j ^q ^^ bygone age. Great monaichs no longer 
planned the tombs and wells on which prosperity, and even existence, 
depend in many parts of India, and of which the costly construction 
and adornment had called forth the best powers of the Hindoo 
architects. The skill which was still displayed in the erection of 
temples, like all art divorced from utility, was rapidly losing itself 
in the love of meretricious and fantastic ornamentation* In litera- 
ture and in architecture it would seem that the genius of the 
Mahometan invaders, encouraged by the patronage of the court, 
was beneficial to India. The literature, indeed, which was intro- 



* Morley*8 Administration of Justice^ p. 383. Cf. Menu Institutes, 12, 108. 
^ MUcoMs Central Indda, i. 543. 

* Morley's Admvrvistmtion of Justice in India, p. 829. 

* Elphinstone*s Ei^toryj ii. 234. Of. Hedeya^ transited by Hamilton, ii. 614. 
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duced, was not a national literature. Its poetry, inferior apparently 
to that of the ancient Hindoos, was composed in a foreign tongue, 
breathed a foreign spirit, and adapted itself solely to the elegant 
leisure of the court ^. But the history was far superior. Historical 
composition was a new art in India ; for the place of history had 
been filled by the monstrous fables of mythology, in which early- 
ages have often clothed their conjectures of the past ^. The Ma- 
hometan historians of India have their characteristic faults. The 
important events are often lost in a cloud of personal details, and 
the tendency to ascribe events either to petty and personal causes, 
or to the influence of Fate, renders their narratives unconnected as 
well as unphilosophical. The interest, however, and the accuracy 
of the majority df their chronicles outweigh their faults. But 
these historical compositions appealed only to the Mahometan part 
of the community, and chiefly to that portion of it by which the 
throne was immediately surrounded. The royal amusement of" 
architecture had a wider influence. The taste of the conquerors 
added strength to the eflfeminacy of the Hindoo style without 
impairing its characteristic delicacy ; for the stern and even rude 
simplicity of the Tartar and the Afghan was combined with the 
refinement of the Persian and the Arab. " The Patans," says 
Heber, ** built like giants and finished like goldsmiths." The 
mosques required by Mahometans in a new country, the tombs 
whose erection has been called the " architectural peculiarity of 
the Tartar and Mongolian races "^ the columns to record the 
victories of the invaders aflforded subjects for architectural dis- 
play. It is impossible in this place to trace at length the mutual 
influences of the Hindoo and Mahometan styles. Those influences 
were different in the diff'erent parts of India. In the Deccan the 
Hindoo Ftyle was never materially changed by foreign adinixture. 
In Bengal Hindoo influences hardly made themselves felt on 
the style of the conquerors. In the North-West provinces the 
two architectures were combined; and from the union sprang the- 
buildings on whose graceful yet gorgeous elegance the fame of 
Indian architecture has chiefly rested. The most obvious points of 
difference between the Mahometan buildings of Indifi^ and of Spain 
indicate causes of difference which history readily explains. In 

1 Mill, ii. 52, Wilson's note. 

2 Milly ii. ^7, Wilson's note. The only history in Sanscrit is that of Oashmerej 
called the Raj Taringi. This histoiy is fabulous down to the 7th century of our 
era, after which time there is a strict regard paid to chronology. Wilson's 
History of Cashmere. Transactions of Asiatic Society xv. '3, 85. MpJiinstone*^ 
History ii. 285. Buckle (History of Civilisation, i. 120) says the chief character- 
istic in the ancient literature of India was " an uncontrolled ascendancy ,of the 
imagination." This imagination, however, was combined with great scientific 
and mathematical genius. Cf. the arguments of Mill and Wilson on this point. 
MilVs History ii. 110, 116^.150 and notes. 

, 3 Ferguson's Handbook of Architdctiire, pp. 117, 432. 
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India there is more streDgth and solidity, which is attributable to he 
influence of the Tartars, and more irregularity, which is attributable 
to the influence of the Hindoos. And in India Hindoo influences 
produced this remarkable result, that the Moslems ceased to debar 
themselves from the representation of life i. Nor is it less remark- . 
able how the changes in the relative positions of the Mahometan and 
Hindoo religions have left their traces in the architecture of the 
various periods. Before Akbar the manlier taste of the Patans 
repudiated much that was characteristic of the ancient Hindoo 
genius. The architecture of the time of Akbar combined the 
Hindoo and Mahometan styles; in the buildings erected by the 
monarch the Hindoo, in those erected by the Hindoos the Mahome- 
tan style preponderated. Jehangir built little or nothing. Under 
Shah Jehan a marked change took place ; Hindoo influence began 
to pass away, and a Saracenic influence began to make itself felt. 
The buildings of Aurungzebe exhibit a style more purely Mahometan 
than any before known in India, and are marked by the signs of 
approaching decline 2. 

The benefits, however, conferred by Mahometan taste appear to 
have been counterbalanced by the more direct efi*ects of the Mahome- 
tan power on the Hindoo character. To centuries passed under a 
foreign dominion we might be inclined to ascribe those slavish 
qualities of subtlety, of falsehood, and of endurance, which are com- 
monly considered characteristic of the Hindoo. Yet the Mahometan 
rule as regards the mass of the population, the dwellers in the cane 
cottages of Bengal, or the mud huts of the Deccan, (Jiffei'^d little 
from that of a native prince. Its taxes were probably heavier, but 
not much heavier ^ than the exactions of native sovereigns. It was 
rather by the influence of the Mahometan population on that of the 
Hindoos with which it was mingled, that the Hindoo character was 
affected. That it was injuriously affected can hardly be doubted. 
It would be impossible to ascribe to modern Hindoos the qualities 

* The Mahometans learnt even portrait painting from the Hindoos, and sur- 
passed their instructors. EVpJiinstone's History ii. 363. Cf. i. 299 ; and Lecky's 
History of Rationalism i. 245, 247 j and the passage in Ford's Spcmi i. 304 there 
referred to. Sir Thomas Roe says that a picture he presented to the Emperor 
was in a few days accurately copied. Ro^s Voyage to India, PinTcerton vol viii. 
p. 10. Bernier saw a shield representing the combats of Akbar on which a 
famous painter had been engaged for seven years. Bernier, Pinkerton, viii. 156. 

2 Cf. Ferguson's Handbook of Architectwe, pp. 116, 130, 429, 431, 435, 454, 
447, 449. 

3 Mill's History, ii. 515 note, and many passages in which the evidence as to 
taxation is commented on by Mill and Wilson. Strabo says the share of the king 
was one fourth ; it is fixed by Menu at one sixth ; Mahometan sovereigns some' 
times professed to levy a third or even more. Alison says as much as three-fifths. 
Alison's History, vol 6, ch. 39 § 15. But the nominal assessment is by no means 
conclusive as to the real amount obtained ; and a distant authority like the 
Mahometan would be more liable to be defrauded than a local prince. Cf. EVphin- 
stone i. 133. 

i>2 
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ascribed to the ancient Hindoos by tbe Greeks^. Disregard for 
trutb, perhaps excused in one passage of the laws of Menu, was 
sternly condemmed in many*. Cruelty in war was learnt by the 
Hindoos from the Mahometans. Beside the simple dwellings of the 
Hindoos, rose more luxurious abodes of Mahometans ^ But the 
altered position of women affords the surest indication that Hindoo 
society was degraded by Mahometan contact. Among the Hindoos 
polygamy was rare, and jealously guarded by provisions in the 
sacred code *. Women were not condemned to seclusion ; they ap- 
pear to have been treated with tenderness and respect ^ ; and even 
amusemements were secured to them by the details of the Hindoo 
law. But after the Mahometan invasion the harem of the rich . 
Hindoo resembled the harem of the Mussulman ; and, probably, with 
this outward change passed something of the spirit which regarded 
the form of a woman as " naught but breathing clay," aud the admis- 
sion of women to paradise as doubtful. The influence however of 
Mahometanism on Hindoo life and manners cannot be estimated 
with any degree of completeness. It could be gathered only from a 
comparison of the different conditions of Hindoo society at different 
periods, and for such a comparison adequate materials do not exist. 
Hahometan But the chief influence of the Mahometan power was 
and EiisUsii political rather than social. Its course and its results, 
nde In India, although the former extends over many centuries, seem 
after following down the events of the history to be brought with- 
in the compass of a glance. The Mahometan power was a central 
power. From the moment that it was established, in the phrase of 
a Mahometan historian, *' ruin sat benenth the columns of its 
throne"; for the religious zeal and the foreign arms which had 
established it lost the power of supporting it. The central authority 
broken up, India became a scene of confusion and anarchy. Had 
Nadir Shah or Ahmed Shah remained and founded a third Mahome- 
tan empire in India, the course of previous history enables us to con- 
jecture almost with certainty what would have been its fortunes. It 
would have reproduced the history of its predecessors, and at its 

^ 0/. Elphinstone, i. 467, and passage from Arrian there referred to. Eaped. 
Alexandri. v. ch. 4, 25. Lidia ch. xii. Strata lib, xiv. Tmth, conrage, honesty, 
and absence of a litigions temper are the qnalities these anthers dwell on. Snch 
a description would now seem ironical. 

« Mewu, 8, 103, 104. c/. 89, 93, 94, 101. See, also, MUVs History,!. 283, 468, 
Wilson's notes. 

« miVs History, i. 487. 

* Menu, 2, 77, 81. The consent of the first wife, even, was declared necessary, 
[9. 60. 12]. Bnt the king in the Hindoo drama of Sakontala has many wives. 

* Cf. MilVs History, i. 451, 453. Wilson's note. Fathers were not allowed 
to sell their daughters in marriage, (Menu, 8, 51), though they apparently 
sometimes violated this law, MiU, i. 457, note. After a certain period 
Hindoo girls were allowed to choose a husband for themselves. Menu 9, 
89, 90, 93. 
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close it would have presented the same scene as that presented at 
the close of the Empires of Mahmud and of Baber, the Emperor a 
shadow of a shade in the hands of a Vizir, and India a prey to the 
power for the moment the strongest. But the past now affords no 
such analogies to aid ns in conjecturing the future. The English 
power differs from the Mahometan power most profoundly in the 
one characteristic by which the fortunes of the Mahometan power 
were determined. It has no tendency to become a native power. 
Every year India is re-invaded by more English than conquered at 
Assaye. By such a power alone, a power the peculiarities of whose 
administration Burke exhausted his ingenuity to express, can a 
central government of India be, in the present state of Indian 
character, maintained. This condition might have been perceived to 
be necessary, but its realization must even a century ago have seemed 
beyond the bounds of possibility. And it must have seemed beyond 
the wildest hopes of those that wished well to India, that there 
should ever rule over in India a power foreign yet not tyrannical, 
religious yet tolerant to all the creeds of its subjects, supreme on the 
sea yet strong on land, able to confer the benefits of trade yet with 
them those of science, able to impart all the truths of science and yet 
warlike, warlike and yet neither absorbed in wars at home nor yet 
loving the dominion of the sword, a power reaping little advantage 
from India yet willing to give to India the best intellect of its 
statesmen and the best blood of its soldiers. The realization of 
these conditions, apparently so incompatible, has effected more in 
one century than Mahometan dominion in ten, and has done a work 
in India which can never pass away. Yet the work is only begun. 
England has many missions. But she has none greater than her 
mission in India ; where it has been reserved for her, in the 
providential order of events, to shew that Christianity can succeed 
where Mahometanism has failed, to teach freedom to a people on 
whom nature and history seem to have set the mark of slavery, and 
to re-illumine the light of a civilisation which faded twenty cen- 
turies ago. 
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